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A-MARKED SUCCESS! | Lately Published, 
SEAVER and WALTON’S 


SCUDDER'S 
Mental Arithmetic 
[listory of the United States. DESIGNED FOR USE IN COMMON SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. : 


A complete and Practical Text book. Up with the times in every particular. 
A fresh and systematic presentation of the subject. It is confidently offered to 


The charming text of this book,—its large number of accurate and distinct Maps |teachers and friends of educators as 


(colored and uncolored ),—its beautiful illustrations,—its topical analyses,—its supe- THaE BEesT. 
rior mechanical execution,—and its low price,—have secured its speedy introduction Price 30 cents, for introduction. 
into a large number of schools. 


Teachers say: “It is the best equipped school book ever issued in the U. 8.” 
“Must become a favorite in our schools.” “Admirably adapted for school pur. SU C C E Ss y FE U L R oO oO K S ! 
poses.” “ Will both interest and profit our young folks.” “Perfectly adapted to 
the needs of the learner and the use of the teacher.” “The most useful and 


enjoyable school history.” “Simple, accurate, interesting, and impartial.” THE FR ANKLIN ARITHMETICS, 


“More than pleased with it.” 
P Primary, ELEMENTARY, AND WRITTEN. 


THE FRANKLIN ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, 


A Workina TExt-Book. 


9 
SCUDDER’S WORCESTER’S NEW SPELLING - BOOKS, 


PRIMARY Pron 
STORY OF THE UNITED STATES. ADAMS’ ADVANCED SPELLING-BOOK, 


Price, $1.00. - - By Mail, $1.15. Wira Dicrarion Exercisss. 
WALTON’S ARITHMETICAL TABLE, 


LarGety Usep Very PoputLar. 


For Introductory Supplies, address — 
J. H. BUTLER, 925 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. aur“> “BUTLER, 925 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE BEST TEXT-BOOKS IN BOOKKEEPING for HIGH SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES, and GRAMMAR SCHOOLS — 
For HIGH SCHOOQLS 


Meservey’s Single and Double Entry Bookkeeping, “524% 
Meservey’s Single Entry Bookkeeping, scxoos. 


y A. B. MESERVEY, Ph.D., of New Hampton Literary Institution. 
places; as Bos- 
c. 


cities and towns in New England alone, including, with few exceptions, all the most 


MESERVEY’S text- books in Bookkeeping have been legally adopted for exclusive use in more than five hundr 
ass.; Portland, Bath, Lewiston, Me.; Concord, Manchester, Nashua, Portsmouth, N, H.; Providence, Newport, Bristol, R. [ ; ey are also used very 


ton, Cambridge, Lowell, New Bedford, Worcester, 
extensively 'u other States, and in academies and private schools. gg” A sample copy will be sent for examination on receipt of, for Single and Double Entry, 50 cents; for Single Entry, 40 cents, 
Full sev of Blanks are published for use with either book, and Key for use of teachers. 


THE BEST HISTORY OF ENGLAND for GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, or HIGH SCHOOLS, where a brief course is desired, is 


By A. P. STONE, LL.D. 
Stone’s History of En sercots, 
Recently adopted for exclusive use in the public Schools of Boston, Brooklyn, Portland, Minneapolis, and other important places. gg Sample copy will be sent for examinatien on receipt of 50 cents 


Favorable terms for first introduction. Descriptive Circulars, with recommendations, sent on application. Correspondence solicited. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, @—3 Hawley Street, Boston. 


are often sneered at, but the fact remains that the sale of the mecke mentioned in this alevetnenenh is treble the combined Teachers’ Agency. 


W, BARDEEN, 
. Q U EST i @ N B oOo KS sale of all other American books on pedagogy,—an assertion we can give figures to prove. To a certain extent, this isa re- 
flection upon teachers; for these books are purchased largely with a view to immediate use in preparation for an impending examination. But teachers have to pass examinations, Send stamp for 


and the fact is more firmly fixed by experience every year that no other preparation is so sure to show results as to go carefully through every one of these Question Books. There is Application Blank 

a great difference in them. CRAIG’s COMMON SOHOOL QUESTION BOOK ($1.50) isn’t much of a book, but we sell a thousand of them every year. SHEERRILL’S NORMAL QUESTION and List of Va- 

Book ($1.50) is little better, but we sell only athird as many. The REGENTS’ Qu=sTIONS (Ten Editions, from 25 cts, to $2.00) are of course the favorites, being widely used as cancies. 

text-books, and the sale reaching well into the hundred-thousands. SOUTHWIOK’s DIME QUESTION BOOKS (20 subjects, 10 cts. each) are rapidly growing in favor. We send the 

20 books, cloth bound, in two handsome volumes, for $200. All these books mentioned give full answers, and are of use to those that make the questions for examination, as well as * Ww. ae 
yracuse, N. Y, 


Syracuse, N. Y. to those that answer them. Send stamp for full catalogue. 


BOOKS THAT EVERY THACHER SHOULD HAVE. 
Methods of Teaching. Manual of Object-Teaching. 


A Hand-Book of Principles, Directions, and Working Models for Common-School| With Illustrative Lessons in Methods and the Science of Education. By N. A. 
Teachers. By Joun Swert, Principal of the San Francisco Girls’ High Caxuys, Superintendent of Primary Schools of New York City. Price, $1.00. 


Sch .00. 
and Normal Class. Price, $1 Primary Obj ect—- Lessons. 
History of Educational Theories. a Subjects Treated: Elementary Arithmetic—Reading—Pho- 


By Oscar Browntna, M.A., Senior Fellow and Lecturer of King’s College, Cam- netics. —Drawing.—Object-Lessons —Form, Color, and Size.—Simple Lessons 
on the Human Body. Price 85 cents. 


bridge, England. Price, 55 cents. 
Sound Bodies for our Boys and Girls. | Franklin Square Song Collection. 
Nos. 1 and 2. Favorite Songs and Hymns for Schools and Homes, Nursery and 


By Wiu11am Brarxre, Author of “How to Get Strong, and How to Stay So,” 
Specially Adapted for School Use. "Price, 35 cents. ” : Fireside. Prices: No. 1,45 cents; No. 2, 55 cents. . 


Copies of the above books will be sent, postpaid, to any school -teacher or officer in the United States and Canada on receipt of the price. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, 
W. J. BUTTON, Western Agent, A. 0. OOKIN, | lew Eng land Agent 
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W. H WALMSLEY & 


Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MICROSCOPES, 
and all Accessories and Out- 
its, with every description of 
OPTICAL and 

METEOROLOGICAL, 
INSTRU MENTS. 


Illustrated, condensed list 
of 24 pages free. 
== Fall Catal of 156 

= for three stampe. post 

Mention this paper. 


EIMER & AMEND, 
205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., 


NEW YORK, 
Importers and Manaf’s of 


Chemical Apparatus, 
CHEMICALLY PURE CHEMICALS. 


BURNERS 
and 
COMBUSTION 

FURNA 


best g 
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Nore,—Special inducements to Classes or Clubs, who 
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(see cut), containin, 
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vy, Horticulture, and Ag 
I.enses on hand and made to order. Spy 


y of form and price, from 50 cents to 
GLASSES, TELESCOPES, and set. 


r SCIENTIFIO and EDUCATIONAL 
for constructing Telescopes. 


eralo 


Price List sent for stamp, 
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antities.: Send for Price List of Microsco 


cALLISTER 


Microscopes for 
Glasses for investigations in 


SICIANS, and FAMILIES, 


ry variet 
to 
Nassau St.. New York 
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Uhemicals and Chemical Apparatus 


order in 
etc., to 


In eve 
$1000, 


= 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE furnished 
on application. 193e0W 


BAKER, PRATT & CO. 


General School Furnishers, 
No. 19 Bond Street, New York. 


The Celebrated “Triumph” Dovetailed Desks. 
Liquid Slating, 
which gives the only perfect Blackboard surface. 


GLOBES, Blackboards, Slated and 
Improved School Apparatus for 
Send for descriptive circulars. 
BAKER, PRATT & O@., 


Strengthens the intellect, 
restores lost functions and 
repairs all nervous de- 


rangements. 


By Druggists or by Mail. 


WHEN 
UNITED FORM ||, 


VITALIZED 


and Oat, and the Ox-Brain. 


Cures debility and sleep- 
lessness and aids the men- 
tal growth of children.— 
Brain workers need brain 


47 ¥. Crosby Co. 86 W.25 St. N.Y. 


a 


123 VESEW ST. 


BARCLAY 
NEW YORK. 


B. BENJAMIN, 


Chemical and Physical Apparatus. 


A very large stock of first-class Apparatus, for sale at lowest rates for best goods. Correspondence solicited. 


IMPORTER AND 
MANUF’R OF 


Large new Catalogue 
just issued. 


J. & H. 


CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


191 Greenwich St. 
and 95 John St., 


NEW YORK. 


BERGE 


Catalogue of Chemical Apparatus. 
Catalogue of ‘Telescopes. 
Catalegue of Anatomical Models. 


PHYSICAL & CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 87 FRANKLIN 8T., BOSTON, MASS. 


CATALOGUE OF CHEAP SCHOOL APPARATUS. 
Catalegue of Physical Instruments for High Schools and Colleges. 


CATALOGUES 


TEST INSTRUMENTS 
AND LANTERNS 


SEND 
ADDRESS, IN PREPARATION. 


P. O. Box 35. 


CHEAPEST, MOST DURABLE, BEST. 


Indorsed by all Superintendents and Teachers wherever used. 
SEND CIRCULAR. Address 


AMERICAN SOAPSTONE FINISH CO., Providence, R. I. 


Schools, etc., throughout the United States, 


ae Send for Illustrated 


SILICATE BLACK BOARDS 
Are used in all the Public and Private Schools, Colleges, academies, Catholic Institutions, and Exchanges, 


CATE BOOK SLATES 


Are used in all the Public Schools of New York and Philadelphia, and generally adopted by all the leading 


LACE DIAMOND SLATING 


Has been tested by the most prominent Colleges of New York and pronounced to be the best Slating made. 
Manufactured only by the NEW YORK SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO., 


191 Fulton Street, cor. Church 8t., New York. 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332, 351,170, Wea 
AND HIS OTHER STYLES 
SOLD sy ALL DEALERS 


Tsnouszous WORLD, 


Estey Organ Co., 
GENERAL MANAGERS FOR NEW ENGLAND. 
Estey Organs, 
Decker Brothers’ Pianos, 
601 WasHIneToN Sr., Boston, Mass. 


GENUINE 
Seno ron ESTIMATE. 


LAST FOREVFR 


|1026ARCH St - PHILADELPHIA 


A COLLECTION OF 41 MINERALS AND ROCKS, 


Illustrating “ Dana’s Geological Story Briefly Told,” 
and adopted by the “ Society for the Encouragement 
of Home Study.” Price, $3.00, 


WwW. J. KNOWLTON, 
HIsTORY STORE, 
168 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Church 
hools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc, FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinneti 0 
McShane Bell Foundry 


Manufacture those celebrated Bells and 
Chimes for Scheols, Colleges, &c. 
and catalogues sent free. Address 

H. MoSuane & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Booksellers, Stationers, and School Fwrnishers, 
ead No, 19 Bond Street, New York, 


THE BEST CLUB LIST. 


See List on this page in last No. 
Send for our Club List for 1885. 
NEW ENCLAND PuB. ©0., 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


Without a Peer! 
THE CHORAL UNION. 


By Dr. H. R. PALMER. 


Dr. PALM®R’S success in the large classes organi 
in New York and Brooklyn, known as the aeenen 
CHORAL UNION, numbering over 6000 adults, has been 
achieved by m which are fuliy demonstrated in 
this new work. 


Teachers and condactors of conventions can do better 
and more satisfactory work with THs CHoRAL Union 
than with any book now on the market, 

One teacher has already used 1500 coples this sea- 
son, and says he will use many more. 

THE CHOBAL UNION bas a carefully pre 
pared Junior and Senior Grade, and an Ad. 
vanced Singers’ Department, embracing Glees, 
Choruses, etc , of a high order, 176 pages in all. 

CHORAL is gotten up in a su- 
perior manner, and offered at a low price. 

60 cts. per Copy by Mall; $6 00 per doz. by Express. 


Specimen pages free. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 


488 76 E. Ninth St,, NEW YORK. 
eow tf St Rendeolph St., CHICAGO. 


FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


PA 


SPECIAL TERMS TO SCHOOLS. 


FROEBEL CIFTS. 
KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL 


PRIMARY SCHOOL AIDS. 


The Paradise of Childhood. The only com- 
plete guide to the Kindergarten system in the En- 
glish Language. Paper.cover, $1.50; cloth, $2.00. 
MILTON BRADLEY CO., 
Springtield, Mass. 


X-MAS MUSIC 


Carols, Cantatas, 
Services, Anthems. 


OUR HRISTMAS 


AROLS FOR 


Contain unusually fine contributions from Gro. F. 
Roor, J. R. Murray, W. F. SHerwrn, H. P. Danks, 
T. P.Wesrenposr and Joun R. Swenzgy,together witha 


BEAUTIFUL SERVICE 


Prepared by Miss Netra A. Weurtman;the whole fur- 
nishing ample material for a complete 


CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENT. 


16 pages, elegantly printed in colors, on fine, tinted 
paper. Price dcts. each, or 50 cts. a dozen by mail, 
post-paid. §4a hundred by express, not prepaid. 


Send for complete list of Cantatas, Services, An- 
thems, and Christmas solos. 


Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Education in the South, 


By Bev. A. D. MAYO, 
In Jacob Sleeper Hall, Boston. 


I, SOUTHERN EDUCATION BEFORE 13860. 
Nov. 8, Saturday, 11 A. M. 


Il, THE FREEDMEN. 
Nov. 22, Saturday, 11 A. M. 


Ill. THE REVIVAL OF THE HIGHER EDUCA- 
TION. Nov. 29, Saturday, 11 A. M. 


IV. THE PEOPLE’S COMMON SCHOOL. 
Dec. 6, Saturday, 11 A. M. 


Vv. THE NEW SOUTH AND THE NATION. 
Dec, 13, Saturday, 11 A. M. 


Price of Tickets for the Course, $1.00. 
Single Tickets, . . « 25 cts. 


a For tickets, address or call on A. P. GREEN, 16 
Hawley 8t., Boston. 490° 


SILK BANNERS 


J. & R. LAMB, New York, 
59 Carmine Street. 


= Send for circular and price-list 
for DECORATION of DAY and SUN- 
DAY SCHOOLS. 250 


Our Great Premium 


Bee page 
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Journal of Education. 


WEEKLY JOURNAL, 


A 
PUBLISHED BY THE 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


Terms for Bickneli’s Educational Publications : 
JOURNAL OF EDUOATION (Weekly) : $3.00 per year ; $2.50 in advance, 
EDUCATION (Bimonthly) : Octavo, 112 pages, $4.00; single copies, 75 cts. 


THE AMERICAN TEAOQHER (Monthly): $1,00 in advance. 
EDUOATION Hovuss, 16 HAWLEY Bosron. 


” Subscribers should remit by P. O. Orders or by registered letters. 

Postals and letters should soaps state the P. O. address, town, county, and 
state of the subscriber to which Tus Journat is 

All business letters or telegraphic dispatches should be addressed io Tuomas 
W. Bicxng.u, Publisher, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 

All letters aining to the editorial management, and all communications for 
the pages of Tue JourNnAL, should be addressed to Wi_L1AM A. Mowry, Man- 
aging Editor. 

All letters relating to advertising should be addressed to Wm. E. Suaxpon, 
manager of Advertising Department. 

Tue Journat is sent to subscribers till it s ordered stopped, and all arrear- 
ages are paid. 


OUR SHEAF. 


Only one life, and that so brief, 
Given us here to bind the sheaf: 


To bind the sheaf that we must bear 
To the Master’s feet and leave it there: 


Leave it there, that He may say 
Whether ill or well, we’ve spent the day: 


Spent the day that He has given 
To gather a sheaf for the garner, heaven; 


For the garner, heaven, we’ll bind with care, 
That our heavy sheaf may glisten there. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— By allowing one or two minutes at the close of 
each recitation, or each half-hour’s work, for communi- 
cation, it is not a difficult matter to secure practical non- 
communication for the rest of the time.—Jndiana School 
Journal. 


— 1. Keep the pupils busy. 
2. Treat them politely. 
3. Consider whispering as disorder simply. 
—D. G. Wright. 


— No person should assume the employment of teach- 
ing who does not possess enough of professional interest 
to cause him to aid in the support of a periodical devoted 
to the great interests of his profession.—CHARLES N ORTH- 
END, in the Teachers’ Assistant. 


— Mother Nature is the sovereign schoolmistress. 
She teaches; who does not codperate with, her fails. 
Who does codperate with her succeeds, for she is the 
authorized principal of all the schools. Her credentials 
come from on high. Her certificates are signed by the 
Great Examiner. —W. H. Venable. 


— The common schools are the stomachs of the coun- 
try in which all people that come to us are assimilated 
within a generation. When a lion eats an ox, the lion 
does not become an ox, but the ox becomes lion. So 
the emigrants of all races and nations become Amer- 
icans, and it is a disgrace to our institutions and a shame 
to our policy to abuse them or drive them away.—Henry 
Ward Beecher. 


— No teacher is too poor to subscribe for a good edu- 
cational journal, and to buy a standard work on teach- 
ing, occasionally, The live teacher must read. He be- 
comes more liberal by understanding the methods of 
others, There is no one way of teaching, and the 
teacher who is satisfied with what he knows will make 
ho advancement in the profession.—ormal Index. 


— One first great lesson for the child to learn from 
the school is that of punctuality. Nine o’clock is nine 
o'clock, To come before that time is all right ; to come 
after that time is all wrong. This lesson he is to need 
by-and-by in his business appointments and in all his 


dealings with those who, being only his fellow-citizens 
and not the members of his own family, will make no 
kindly allowances for him. That the virtue of punctual- 
ity be insisted on is not for the sake of the school as 
much as for that of the child. — Anna C. Brackett. 


— Dr. Palmer, of Michigan University, says of the 
new temperance physiology in preparation by Mrs. Hunt : 
“Tt is free from the errors in many of the works on 
this subject designed for school use, and covers more of 
the matter that should be incorporated in such a text 
book, than any I have seen. In my judgment it is the 
best book I know of, of its class. If all the facts con- 
tained in this little work are firmly lodged in the minds 
of the pupils of our public schools throughout the coun- 
try, an immense work for good will be accomplished.” 


— T. D. Crothers, M.D., at the last meeting of the 
American Social Science Association, read a paper 
which had for its subject the treatment of inebriate 
patients. Among other assertions, he says that it is 
estimated that over sixty per cent. of all inebriates 
inherit a defective brain and nerve organization, and 
even he goes so far as to assert that moderate drinking 
always leaves an impression on the next generation. 
‘In heredity from inebriety,” he continues, “there is a 
special nerve defect, which from certain exciting causes 
will always develop into inebriety, or one of its family 
group of disorders — consumption, insanity, pauperism, 
criminality, etc.” 


— Judging from the issues of the modern press, the 
present is a reading age. Books and newspapers, 
especially the latter, abound on every hand, and are 
widely read. It may be said of the great majority of 
our reading public that they have attained to a half- 
educated state. They read a good deal; they have 
acquired the mechanical art of reading. But they do 
not obtain a correct literary taste; they have not yet 
learned the intellectual part of reading. Indeed, the 
fact that there should result from their reading a steady 
growth in literary taste does not occur to most people. 
There are men who devote some portion of almost every 
day for years to the perusal of a newspaper, and at the 
end of that time are no better judges of literary style, 
no more skillful detecters of fallacious reasoning, and no 
stronger intellectually, than when when they com- 
menced. People who seek simply gossip in a news- 
paper get no more value from it than those who seek it 
in conversation. The result is a deadening of the in. 
tellectual spirit and a loss of mental power—R. S. Key- 
ser, in Northern Christian Advocate. 


— Teachers should avoid making too many rules, es 
pe ‘ially cast-iron rules, for their pupils to obey. Rules 
with penalties attached should be used very cautiously. 
They are dangerous, and too often suggest to the pupil 
an offense that might not otherwise have been com- 
mitted. In general, special rules should not be adopted. 
The teacher who formulates a set of rules and tries to 
live up to them will find himself constantly in trouble. 
He should not refer to a rule unless it is broken, in 
which case the punishment, whatever it may be, should 
be quietly administered. Sometimes, when a teacher 
has punished a pupil, the culprit will leave school, and 
his parents will make it convenient to give the teacher 
a sound tongue-lashing. In such cases all the teacher 
need do is to go on quietly with his school work, paying 
no attention to the attack. He will surely come out 
victor. When it becomes necessary to adopt a rule, it 
is a good plan to place the matter in its true light before 
the pupils and give them a voice in its adoption. They 
will cheerfully obey such a rule, since it is a law of their 


own making. — Hachange. 


— There is for the memory also an intellectual talis’ 


man ; it is the stimulus of objects. — Richter. 


DON’T BREAK DOWN HIS SELF- RESPECT. 


BY REV. E. A, RAND, 


Human nature has more backbones than one. There 
are several that help it stand it up straight. Of these, 
one is self-respect. There may be several qualities bor- 
dering upon it and extending into it. Adjacent to it 
is regard for public opinion. A man has too much re- 
spect for himself to injure his creditable standing among 
his neighbors. Adjacent to this quality is the regard 
for God’s opinion. Remembering the overshadowing, 
all-pervading presence of God, remembering what God 
has said and what God may think, a man has too much 
regard for himself to slight these divine realities. When 
we say self-respect, various qualities lie contiguous to 
it. Into this backbone, this vertebral column of self- 
respect, enter these supportingconside rations, and help 
hold it up, while it helps hold up the entire manhood. 
Of great value is it in the development of human char- 
acter. It is self-respect that keeps a man from dropping 
down into bruteship, and that raises the almost brute 
to manhood again. It is an anchor of hope gripping 
the rock in stormy weather. 

The boy, the girl, in the teacher’s care, has this 
valuable quality, and it will help them to keep erect. 
Let the teacher appreciate the scholar’s self-respect and 
take advantage of it. Above all things, don’t harm it. 
Don’t break down this backbone of character. A scholar 
may be extremely sensitive to ridicule, and knows it. 
A teacher is sarcastic, and he knows that. He has 
found out in various ways that he has an aptitude for 
saying smart, sharp things, — that he can put a keen 
edge to his criticisms and make them cut deep. How 
many scholars fear the criticism edged with sarcasm ! 
If a teacher draw that knife very often, to some schol- 
ars it will be the very opposite of healthy surgery. It 
will cut down self-respect, cut away all carefulness, and 
a scholar will say, “ I don’t care how things go; I can’t 
please my teacher, and I won’t try to please.” When 
self respect is gone, ambition is gone, hope is gone, and 
the Evil One enters, A teacher has great physical 
strength. He may walk as a big bully among his boys. 
He keeps them in the shadow of a menace all the time, 
and sometimes the stick that is shaken is also taken. 
As for corporal punishment, the less there is of it the 
better. It is one of the things that will often arouse a 
boy’s poorer nature and kill out the better. It knocks 
away his self respect. When that backbone is gone, 
and the boy is down, it is “ Don’t-careday” with him, 
and the effort to be better is given up. 

Let the teacher understand, also, that in flooring the 
culprit he may have floored one of the teacher’s best 
friends. He has knocked over the self-respect, which 
is one of a teacher’s best allies in the government of a 
school. He must perpetuate the knock-down process ; 
whereas, if he understood and appealed to the scholar’s 
self-respect, that natural backbone in human character 
would help the teacher as he stimulates the scholar to 
stand up and do his best. 

Let a teacher, then, study the scholar. Analyze the 
boy’s or girl’s character as you would take in pieces a 
plant in a botanical exercise, and, if some boys and girls 
were mullein-stalks out in the pasture, or pig-weed in the 
garden, what a better chance for helpful analysis they 
would stand! Appreciate the class of motives that will 
best reach and most powerfully affect the scholar’s self- 
respect. Strengthen that self-respect. Encourage,— 
expect them to stand up in all manly things, and stand 
straight. It is not simply to-day’s work you are doing, 
but your influence reaches into the future. It will be 
like the angel presence that is never seen and rarely 
recognized, and yet real, and helping the weak to be 
strong, breathing in the ear some bugle-note that will 


cheer the hard-pressed in the hour of battle, Such work 
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of holding up and leading on another is the highest, 
both imperial and Christ-like, and, in our influence, it 
will survive us, even as the stars shine to cheer and 
guide when the sun has gone. 


ABREAST OF THE AGE. 


BY D. H. R. GOODALE, 


Every school-boy has to live in his own day. 

A school that is behind the age is lacking in the first 
requisite of a good practical education, — the putting of 
its possessor in accord with the spirit of the time. 

Our present complicated life and civilization require 
much of the man or woman who would make a success 
of the first order. Intellectual endowments are not 
enough ; mental training and familiarity with the in- 
tellectual life and achievements of mankind are not 
enough. Theorize as we will, we must still depend 
upon the primitive forces of human nature. Sound and 
vigorous health, energy, character; these were never 
more essential than now. Like a powerful instrument 
that is to sustain a leading part in a great orchestra, the 
whole nature must be in perfect tune. The key-note 
must be taken with striking clearness, accuracy, and 
force. 

We need keen sight, keen insight; the power to dis- 
criminate; to generalize first, but afterwards to partic- 
ularize. We must go on from the close observation and 
analysis that tend to pettiness, to that power of selection 
and combination,— that productive power which is 
genius in literature, art, or daily life. We must go a 
step beyond the great crowd of much-educated young 
men whose vessels founder before they leave the harbor; 
who would make an exhaustive study of navigation in 
sight of shore, and who doubt whether life is worth liv- 
ing, not having tried it. 

For the youth, the first thing to find out is just this: 
What you want. If you'do not want something, — 
want to do something, — there is small chance for you in 
a world of workers. If you want something, and want 
it enough, you will get it; but you must learn its cost 
and then pay the price. Paying the price is work. 
Look at the men in various professions, various callings, 
and you will see what is meant. — 

Time is the one precious metal that may be coined 
into every value in the world’s mint. 

Life worth living? Life is worth whatever object 
life offers,— every material gain, and an infinite 
possibility left over! 

Courage, sincerity, and earnestness of purpose ; these 
lie deeper than any special preparation for work. But 
next to these come that self-command and agreement of 
the inner powers which has been likened to the tuning 
process. All knowledge is good if truly mastered, 
but the power of mastery is worth more than any wealth 
of information. It is the unity and harmony of the 
diverse forces of man’s life which give efficiency. A 
man’s best efforts should go to the mark like a rifle- 
shot. 

Who shall give to youth this conscious knowledge and 
unconscious power if not the teacher? And I use the 
word youth for young men and women as we use the 
word man, in a broad, general sense. The work of the 
world,— life, human sympathies, and interests and 
powers; all help offered or claims made upon the 
young ; these things are chiefly aside of sex. More and 
more it is coming to be generally seen that girls as well 
as boys must study the conduct of life. Irresponsibility 
is going out of vogue, even for the most heavily- 
weighted. Negroes, Indians, the lame, the blind, the 
sick; these do not escape the burdens of actual living. 
More and more the helpless go to the wall. What 
decent boy wants his mother, his sister, his future wife, 
thrust out from the true great possessions of his race? 

Shall the teacher, then, have to do with the boy’s 
whole nature? Shall he raise a note here, lower one 
there, and fix the scale in a certain harmonious order ? 

If this be true, what profession makes a larger draft 
on the whole man than this of teaching? Where is 
that comprehension of the entire being which shall en- 
able one to gauge the undeveloped capacities of youth, 

and, with a just reference to the unmeasured chances of 
life itself, make the final adjustment of an instrument 
80 complex and wonderful ? 


Who would venture to assume the responsibility ? 
Yet, if we do not undertake it, it is still the ultimate 
effect of our teaching. The education may be a failure ; 
but this is what education ought to do. It is this put- 
ting the youth into true relations with the world that is 
the severest test of the teacher. If he were more 
generally successful, would not the chief problems of 
the profession be solved, and a host of objectors 
silenced? Can the boy feel the tread of the great time- 
stream, if his master does not ? 

From kindergartners and college presidents, teachers 
can only give of what they have. No amount of 
scientific or technical skill or knowledge is enough. No 
familiarity, either with the most difficult classical lore, 
or with the subtlest play of contemporary activities, 
will compensate for the absence of a broad humanity ? 
Who should have a catholic mind, if not the teacher ? 
Who should see not only keenly, but far? Who should 
be sane and wise and true, if not he ? 

The age demands this largeness of the teacher who 
would lead his profession. He must be himself a man 
of many rescources, equal to every emergency. He 
must have such knowledge of men and things as will 
give value to his estimates of character and of probable 
success. His opinions upon the live questions of the 
day must command respect. He must recognize with 
unerring instinct the valuable results of plodding in- 
dustry and of swift insight. Warm in heart, as strong 
in head, his sagacious sympathy must supply encourage- 
ment or check, each at the right moment. His fellow- 
men will hold him in honor; but in his own work will 
lie his best reward. 


NATURE STUDY IN COMMON SCHOOLS. 


BY CHARLES H, FORD. 


A course of study in zoology is something to be 
presented by any one with diffidence, and for two 
reasons. First is the liability of any person to mis- 
judge the real adaptability of a given subject to the 
child-mind, and second, is the fact that, of two teachers 
of undoubted ability and success in carrying out their own 
plans, each might, — probably would, — make a dismal 
failure in attempting to imitate the other. 

Please bear in mind, then, fellow-teacher, that the 
following course of study is not to be adopted, but 
adapted. Study it carefully, winnow it thoroughly, 
keep what to you is wheat, and throw the chaff away. 
Eat the wheat, digest it, assimilate and make it a part 
of yourself, and then — use it. Work from it, not to it. 
Throughout this course, the work for summer and 
winter is separate, since there are certain animals that 
can be found only in the summer, while others can be 
obtained at all seasons. Seize specimens, like moments, 
as they fly. 

It will also be evident that the locality —as north, 
south, east, or west, or as city, town, or country — must 
in some measure determine the details of this plan, as 
to both the particular specimens to be studied, and the 
relative time to be devoted to each. 

Furthermore, the time here allotted is not ideal, but 
is arranged upon the basis (as given in Art. II. Journat, 
April 21, 1883) of 170 weeks to be devoted to zoology 
during the grammar school course of eight years. 


First YEear.—Twenty six Weeks. 

Summer Work. Insects, —form, color, parts. Butter- 
fly, 2 w.; fly, 2 w.; grasshopper, 1 w.; moth, 1 w.; bee, 1 w. 

Winter Work. Domestic Animals, — form, color, parts, 
food, habits, uses. Horse, 2 w.; cow, 2 w.; cat, 2 w.; 
dog, 2 w.; sheep, 1 w.; goat, 4d.; camel, 2 w.; deer, 6 
d.; elephant, 4d.; rat, 1w.; rabbit, 6 d.; squirrel, 1 w.; 
mouse, 1 w.; review, 1 w. 

Szconp YEAR. — Twenty eight Weeks. 

Summer Work. Insects,— beetles, 1 w.; moths, 1 w.; 
wasps, 1 w.; ants, 1 w.; mosquitoes, 1 w.; squash-bug, 
3d.; cricket, 3d; dragon-fly, 4d. 

Winter Work. Mammals —lion, 6 d.; bear, 1 w.; 
wolf, 4d.; fox, 1w.; hyena, 3d.; skunk, 2d.; mink, 3 
d.; weasel, 3d.; otter, 4d.; monkeys, 1 w.; gophers, 4 
d.; woodchuck, 3d. Birds, —hen, 2 w.; dove, 1 W.; 
turkey, 4 d.; peacock, 3 d.; duck, 8 d.; goose, 3 d.; 
swan, 3d.; canary, 1 w.; robin, 1 w.; crow, 1 w.; owl, 
lw.; review, 1 w. 


Tuirp YEAR. — Twenty-three Weeks, 

Summer Work. Insects, — beetles, 1 w.; flea, 3 d. ; 
cicadas, 3 d.; plant-lice, 3 d.; lice, 2d.; spiders, 2 w. ; 
daddy-long-legs, 1 d.; mites, 3d.; myria-pods, 1 w.; 
transformations of insects, 3 w. 

Winter Work. Birds —sparrow, 4 d.; wren, 2 d. ; 
mocking-bird, 2 d.; blackbird, 2 d. ; blue-jay, 2 d. ; wood- 
pecker, 6 d.; humming-bird, 4d. ; parrot, 1 w. ; swallow, 
1 w.; partridge, 3d.; quail, 3d.; hawk, 1 w.; ostrich, 
4d.; heron, 1 w.; snipes, 2d.; pelican, 3d.; loon, 1d. ; 
penguin, 2 d.; vertebrate structure, 1 w. 


FourtH YEAR. — Wineteen Weeks. 

Summer Work. Lobster (or craw-fish) 6 d.; wood- 
louse, 3d; earth-worm, 1 w.; leech (blood-sucker) 2 d.; 
trichina, 4 d.; tape worm, 1 d.; comparison of the 
classes of Articulates and review, 2 w. 

Winter Work. Frogs and toads, 3 w.; snakes, 8 d. ; 
turtles, 8d.; lizard, 2d.; horned toad, 1 d.; chameleon, 
2d.; alligator, 3.d.; crocodile, 1 d.; salamander, 2 d. 
Whale, 1 w.; seal, 3.d.; walrus, 1d. Comparision of 
Mammals, Birds, Reptiles, and Batrachians. 


Firta Year.— Zighteen Weeks. 

Summer Work. Insects, — gall-fly, 1 w.; ichneumons, 
3 d.; bed-bugs, 2 d.; louse, 2 d.; classification of in- 
sects, 3 w. 

Winter Work. Mammals — giraffe, 1 w.; rhinoceros, 
3 d.; raccoon, 2 d.; bat, 1 w.; mole, 1 w.; hedge-hog, 
2d.; beaver, 7 d.; sloth, 2d.; armadillo, 2d.; ant- 
eater, 2 d.; oppossum and kangaroo, 1 w.; duck-bill, 
1d. Classification of Mammals, and review of.previous 
work, 3 3 w. 

Sixta Year. — Highteen Weeks. 

Oysters and clams, 2 w.; snail, 1 w.; cuttle-fish, 2d. ; 
Mollusk and Articulate compared, 3 d.; fishes, 3 w.; 
Vertebrate, Articulate, and Mollusk compared, 1 w.; 
petrel, 2d.; gull, 2d.; grebe, 1 d.; mud hen, 2d.; 
shore birds (Linnicolw) 1 w.; vulture, 4 d.; whippoor- 
will, 2d.; king-bird, 2d.; swallows, 1 w.; finches, 3 d.; 
singing-birds, 1 w.; review and classification of birds, 
2 w.; comparision of five classes of Vertebrates, 1 w. 


Seventa YEAR. — Nineteen Weeks, 
Summer. Habits of insects, especially of noxious 
and beneficial. 
Winter. Radiates and Protozoans. Comparision of 
the five branches of the Animal Kingdom. 


ErentH YEAR. — Nineteen Weeks. 

General review of the Animal Kingdom, including an 
especial study of animals in their relation to man, and 
of the principles of classification. 

A few suggestions as to the carrying out of a pro- 
gramme similar to the one given above. 

Specimens and pictures must be used, — are absolutely 
indispensable, — and pictures take the place of speci- 
mens only when the latter are unattainable; otherwise 
they are used in connection with the specimens. 

In the case of insects, this can be accomplished with 
great ease. The children, under direction of the 
teacher, and with a little practice, will become excellent 
collectors. A little cyanide of potassium will speedily 
and effectually put the insects to sleep.* Pasteboard 
boxes, if nothing better can be had, with some soft lin- 
ing for the bottom, will hold a collection for reference 
and comparision. Have plenty of duplicates for study, 
and at least one or two specimens of the more common 
species from each member of the class. If possible, 
have insects studied before they become dry. Study 
their food, their habitat, their mode of locomotion, and 
their transformations. Have, sometimes, a live insect 
in - room, so that the children can watch its move- 
men 


* A net upon a wooden or wire hoop will serve to catch the 
insects. To kill them, place some cyanide of potassium in 4 
wide-mouthed bottle, glass jar, or tin can. Cover it with 
cotton, and then with perforated paste-board, or, better yet, 
with a laycr of plaster of paris, rather less than one-eighth of 
an inch thick. When this dries, the pores will admit the pas- 
sage of the fumes sufficiently to kill a rat in a few minutes. It 
is hardly necessary to suggest that these fumes should not be 
breathed by the collector, 

The skeletons of small mammals and of birds may be 
cleaned by burying them in ant-hills for a short time, the ants 
eating off the flesh. 

Further directions for collecting and preserving specimens 
can be found in the many books and pamphlets especially de- 


voted to that subject. 
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It may be well to refer to the fact that, in the outline|tive in congress at 29; senator at 30; major-general in| Member of Cabinet ‘ ao * § * ¢F). 
of work given above, considerable allowance has been| the United States army at 47; won the Battle of New| President of the United States 54 6 3 “ (21). 
made for stories in connection with animals well cal-| Orleans at 48; Seminole war at 50; president of the| Died é * 9 (7). 
culated to call them forth from teacher or pupils or from| United States at 61; died at 78. Youngest President, U. S. Grant 47 years, 
books that may be available. 8. Martin Van Buren was admitted to the bar at 21;| Oldest President, W. H. Harrison 67 « 

The division of the Animal Kingdom into five| United States senator at 39; governor of New York at} Died youngest, James A. Garfield 49 « 
branches is also given on the presumption that common | 46; president of the United States at 55; died at 80.) Died oldest, John Adams ; 9 « 
school teachers will be rather more familiar with it than} 9. William Henry Harrison. Lieutenant at 19; cap-| Married youngest, A. Johnson 19 « 
with the newer divisions which are now being pretty|tain at 22; governor of territory of Indiana at 28 ; bat- Married oldest, J.Q. Adams 30 


generally accepted. 


TALKS WITH MY BOYS. 


BY WILLIAM A, MOWRY. 


XV.—THE PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

It is my purpose to give to you this morning a series 
of facts in reference to the several distinguished men 
who have been elevated to the high office of President 
of the United States. You will not fail to remember 
that this is the highest political office that can be given 
to a man in the whole world. 

To be chosen by popular suffrage,—for it amounts to 
that, although by a little circumlocution,—to be the chief 
executive officer, for a term of four years, of this great 
nation, probably the strongest, undoubtedly the most 
active and energetic, and perhaps the most intelligent 
nation on earth, — a nation now numbering nearly sixty 
nillions of free people, — this is, without dispute, the 
greatest political honor that can be bestowed upon a 
man. The list of names of the men who have attained 
to this high rank is a worthy list. From George Wash- 
ington to Chester A. Arthur, we need not be ashamed 
of the rulers of our people. I wish to name to you a 
series of facts which will show to you, in very brief 
epitome, their lives. These facts will include something 
about their education, the age at which those who had a 
collegiate course of study graduated, their age in enter- 
ing active life, the age at which they became president, 
and their age at death. By placing these facts also 
upon the blackboard in a tabulated form, you can gather 
important suggestions from them. That I shall leave 
to be done in the several rooms. 

1. George Washington at 13 wrote out 110 maxims 
of civility and good behavior; began surveying at 16 
for adoubloon a day ; adjutant at 19; commanded a reg- 
iment at 22; married at 27; commander-in-chief at 43; 
president at 57; died at 68. 

2. John Adams. Graduated at Harvard at 20; ad- 
mitted to the barat 23; married at 29; interested in 
political affairs at 30; elected to Massachusetts legisla. 
ture at 35; delegate to continental congress at 40; 
seconded a motion by Richard Henry Lee in congress 
for the independence of the United States at 41; 
negotiated the treaty of peace with England (with Jay 
and Franklin) at 47; minister to St. James at 50; 
vice-president at 54; president at 61; died at 90. 

3. Thomas Jefferson. Entered college at 17; ad- 
mitted to the bar at 24; married at 29; continental 
congress at 32; drew the declaration of independence 
at 33; governor of Virginia at 36; minister to France 
at 41; secretary of state at 48; vice-president of the 
United States at 53; president from 57 to 65; died 
at 83, 

4. James Madison, Entered college at 18; conti- 
hental congress at 29; delegate to the constitutional 
convention at 36; congress from 38 to 46; president at 
58; died at 85. 

5. James Monroe. Graduated at college at 18; en- 
tered the army at 18; continental congress at 25; 
United States senator at 32; governor of Virginia at 
41; envoy extraordinary to France, and purchased 
Louisiana, at 45; president at 59; died at 73. 

6. John Quincy Adams at 11 attended school in 
Paris; entered the University of Leyden at 13; grad- 
uated at Harvard at 21; admitted to the bar at 24; 
minister to the Hague at 27; married at 30; minister 
to Berlin from 30 to 34; United States Senator at 36; 
Professor rhetoric at Harvard at 38; minister to Prussia 
at 39, and to St. James at 48; secretary of state at 50; 


tle of Tippecanoe at 38; United States senator at 52; 
president at 67. 

10. John Tyler. Graduated at college at 16; ad- 
mitted to the bar at 19; Virginia legislature at 21; 
governor of Virginia at 35; United States senator at 
37; president at 51; died at 72. 

11, James K. Polk graduated at college at 23; ad- 
mitted to the bar at 25; Tennessee legislature at 28; 
governor of Tennessee at 44; president of the United 
States at 49; died at 54. 

12. Zachary Taylor was on his father’s plantation till 
24; Ist lieutenant at 24; captain at 26; major at 28; 
lieutenant-colonel at 35; colonel at 48; brigadier-gen- 
eral at 54; major-general at 62; war with Mexico from 
62 to 64; president of the United States at 66; died 
at 67. 

13. Millard Fillmore spent four years at wool-carding ; 
commenced the study of law at 19; commenced practice 
at bar at 23; admitted attorney at 27; admitted coun- 
sellor supreme court at 29; member of Congress at 33; 
president of the United States at 50; died at 74. 

14, Franklin Pierce graduated from college at 20; 
admitted to the bar at 23; member of Congress at 29; 
married at 30; United States senator at 33; colonel at 
42; brigadier-general at 43; president of the United 
States at 50. 

15. James Buchanan was admitted to the bar at 21; 
member of Congress at 30; United States senator at 
43; minister to Russia at 41; secretary of state at 54; 
minister to England at 62; president of the United 
States at 65; died at 77. , 

16. Abraham Lincoln. On his father’s farm till 17; 
made a trip to New Orleans on a flatboat as hired hand 
at 19; commanded a company in the Black Hawk war 
at 23; soon after began to study law; legislature of 
Illinois at 25; licensed to practice law at 27; member 
of Congress at 38; canvassed Illinois with Douglass at 
49; president of the United States at 51; died by the 
hand of the assassin at 56. 

17. Andrew Johnson. Apprentice to a tailor from 
10 to 16; taught himself to read while apprentice; 
journeyman tailor from 16 to 18; married at 19; alder- 
man at 20; mayor at 23; legislature at 27; state sen- 
ator at 33; member of Congress at 35; governor of 
Tennessee at 45; United States senator at 49; presi- 
dent of the United States at 57; died at 67. 

18. U.S. Grant. West Point at 21; Mexican war 
at 24; brevet ist lieutenant and captain; captain in 
Oregon at 31; colonel 21st Illinois volunteers at 39; 
brigadier-general at 39; major-general at 40; Lee’s 
surrender at 43; president at 47. 

19. Rutherford B. Hayes. Graduated from college 
at 20; admitted to the bar at 23; city solicitor at 36; 
major at 39; lieutenant-colonel at 40; brevetted major- 
general at 42; member of congress at 42; governor of 
Ohio at 45; president at 56, 

20. James A. Garfield. Driver on Erie Canal at 17 ; 
boatman before 18; entered an academy, boarding him- 
self, at 18; taught school at 18; entered college at 21; 
graduated at 25; president of Hiram College at 26; 
state senator at 28; colonel at 40; commanded brigade 
at 40; brigadier-general at 41; major-general at 41; 
member of congress at 42; president at 49; died by 
the hand of an assassin at 49. 

21, Chester A. Arthur. Graduated at 18; admitted 
to the bar at 21; quartermaster general state of New 
at 32; collector of New York at 43; elected vice-presi- 
dent at 50; president at 51. 

Average dates, so far as given above, of the pres- 
idents : 


Graduated from College . 20 yrs, 5 mos, (11). 


Franklin Pierce | 


SCHOOL DUTIES AND SOCIETY. 


BY ESTHER CONVERSE, 


am thoroughly disgusted,’ said Carrie Howard, as she 
threw aside her wraps in her aunt’s sitting-room; “I will not 
go into society again while I am teaching.”’ 

‘* What is the matter ?’’ asked Mrs, Carter. 

** People talk to me of nothing but my school; did you not 
hear them this evening? ‘Do you epjoy your school, Miss 
Howard ?’ ‘Are you fond of teaching?’ ‘ How many pupils 
have you?’ ‘Is it not very fatiguing?’ ‘What branches do 
you teach ?’ and so on, on every side, throughout the evening. 
Do I look like a walking curriculum? Am I surrounded by a 
halo of arithmetical symbols ? Are there geometrical angles 
and curves about my person ? Do you see history in my eyes, 
grammar upon my lips, crayon-dust in my hair, ink on my 


‘fingers ?’’ 


**My dear,”’ interrupted Mrs. Carter, “listen to me while 
you regain your breath. This is not a new experience, I think. 
I have often noticed this limitation of subjects, but supposed 
it not disagreeable to teachers.’’ 

** You surely cannot think I enjoy losing my personality ; 
since I began to teach I seem to be only a unit among the 
three hundred thousand teachers of the United States.” 

Carrie,” said Mrs. Carter, gravely, ‘‘ are you wholly irre- 
sponsible for the conditions you deplore ?”’ 

**Why, Aunt Mary, you cannot think I desired or encouraged 
conversation to run in that channel through the entire even- 
ing? Please tell me what I have done to suggest such a 
thought.” 

**T have wished to speak with you on this subject ; can you 
bear a little plain, untarnished truth ?”’ 

** Say whatever you please, auntie ; if I am in fault I wish to 
know 

**IT need not remind you, my dear, that since you began to 
teach you have gradually withdrawn yourself from the social 
pleasures and duties you once found so enjoyable. I know 
what you would say. You would plead fatigue and school 
duties ; but do you not know that change is often better than 
inactivity, and recreation more beneficial than repose? You 
think you did not encourage con vereation to run in the channel 
so distasteful to you; but when you were asked to sing, your 
reply was that school duties required so much of your time 
you were entirely out of practice; you bad lost interest in 
wood carving and tile-decoration; you had not attended the 
reception at the art rooms; had not seen the pictures on 
exhibition at Lanier’s, nor visited the flower show, for the 
same reason. You have left the Sunday-school, and declined 
to take the class Mr. Wheaton so earnestly desired ; you could 
not accompany the children in the cantata Miss White is 
arranging; your memory can doubtless supply other instances. 
Do you not see, my dear, that you limit those who wish to con- 
verse with you tothe one subject ? and that you are defrauding 
yourself of opportunities for broadening} your life and culti- 
vating both mind and heart ?” 

‘* But, Aunt Mary, you do not know how exhausting my 
work is. I need all my time and strength for the faithful per- 
formance of school duties.”’ 

‘*T understand it perfectly, Carrie; you have forgotten my 
half-dozen years of teaching. One needs to be well furnished 
for the work. You certainly are; and it is not necessarily 
exhausting; gentlemen seldom complain of the labor. It would 
be interesting to know when or by whom teachers were first 
set apart as aclass. Dr. Barlow said, last week, when making 
up his church committees, that he had avoided putting teachers 
upon them, knowing how arduous were their labors; yet I 
noticed the names of housekeepers and mothers whose time is 
less at their own disposal. It would have seemed absurd had 
he said, ‘I have put no lawyers nor bank tellers upon these 
committees.’ Yet if you compare your tasks with Walter’s 
duties at the bank, I think you will find them less fatiguing.” 

‘* You are right, Aunt Mary, and Walter is a ‘teller’ only at 
the bank, while Iam a teacher wherever I go; his occupstion 
is known to few. Whatcan I do to put myself right?” 

**T leave that to you, dear ; your good sense will direct you 
in systematizing your work; in your father’s house you had 
his time at your command, and were subject to more interrup- 
tions than here.’”’ 

Carrie’s good sense directed her to ask advice of her cousin 
Walter. She knew how burdensome were his duties, and how 
faithfully they were performed; yet he seemed to be always at 
‘leisure with himself,’ and ever ready to assist others. At 
literary gatherings, in society, at church, and at home, he was 


on 57; representative to congress, 63 to over Admitted to the bar ; y ” c Behe os ready and helpful, Walter had noticed that the teacher was 
80, when he died. Married . 2 11 « rapidly absorbing his cousin, and laughingly told ber that she 
7. Andrew Jackson. Commenced study of law at 18 ;| Mem. of Congress, or, Cont. Cong. -| wore her office precisely as she wore her breastpin. ‘‘ You keep 
admitted to the bar at 19; married at 24; represente- United States Senator . . 39 « ( 6). }it in the foreground, and wear it with a martyr-like air, as if 
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you were saying, ‘Know all present that I belong to that 
noble, long-suffering, under-valued class known as teachers !’ 
In the commercial world,”’ he continued, ‘‘we have kings of 
business and slaves of business ; so I suppose one may be the 
master or the slave of a school; one must have rest, and occu- 
pation that diverts the mind is often more restful than inactiv. 
ity. You will find that being of service to others, — thinking 
of others, — anything that broadens your life and leads from 
self, will aid you in counteracting the influences that have 


‘effected the change in you we all regret.’’ 


Carrie had neglected church, society, home, and self, for 
what she had called ‘‘ school duties;’’ she was growing ner- 
vous and morbid; but being thoroughly aroused, she began at 
once to systematize her work. Remaining in her class-room 
each afternoon until everything was in readiness for the mor- 
row, she obtained a sense of freedom that did much toward 
restoring energy and elasticity, and by rising a half-hour earlier 
she found ample time for the reading necessary for her work. 

Saturday morning she devoted wholly to school matters, 
arranging plans for the coming week, correcting exercises and 
compositions, and providing subjects, topics, and examples. 
Church duties no longer neglected ; a class in the Sunday. 
school seemed no burden; and she found ample time for per- 
sonal improvement, besides assisting her aunt in social duties, 
where her ready sympathy and cheerful disposition soon won 
hosts of friends. Her class did not suffer by this change, for 
the tired, dispirited teacher was soon transformed into a fresh, 
earnest woman, who brought new illustrations and thoughts 
from the world beyond the four walls of the school-room. 
The petty trials and jealousies that once annoyed, found no 
place in the life broadened and enriched by nobler impulses. 

Montbs have passed since we first met ourteacher. We will 
look upon her again in the same pleasant room, where now she 


- seems the life of the little company present. A gentleman, 


apparently a recent acqusintance, asks, ‘‘ Are you a stranger 
in the city, Miss Howard ?”’ 

** Oh, no,”’ she replied; ‘‘ I am teaching here.”’ 

“Teaching ?”’ 

‘* Yes ; you seem surprised.”’ 

* Pardon me, I am; I thought teachers — taught!”’ 

“I know what you would say,’’ was the laughing reply; 
‘you thought they ceased not day nor night, summer nor 
winter, through seed time and harvest, while the earth re- 
maineth. You thought they went into society armed with 
methods and manuscripts; that they spoke in clarion tones, like 


the chief of police; that they breakfasted upon grammar, 
lunched upon rhetoric, and dined upon composition ; that 
they crayoned their faces, inked their fingers ——’”’ 

** My dear!’ interrupted Mrs. Carter. 

“Say no more,” replied the gentleman; ‘one teacher, at 
least, has escaped the usual fate.’’ 


FOREIGN GLEANINGS. 


—Edward Augustus Freeman, DC.L., LL.D., the cele- 
brated historian. has been appointed Professor of Modern His- 
tory at Oxford University. 

— Owing to the great depression in the agricultural districts 
of Austria, Prince John of Lichtenstein has returned to his 
tenants a quarter’s rent, smounting to a million dollars. 


— A gift of 100.000 marks has been declined by the Univer- 
sity of Heidelberg, because a condition of its acceptance was 
the admission of women to the University. 


— Since he has attained his majority in 1868, the Dake of 
Norfolk has, in one way or another, given more than $2 500,- 
000 to the Roman Catholic church, besides princely sums de- 
voted to private charities. 


— Signal officer Hazen has directed that the names ‘‘ How- 
gate Lake,” *‘Cape Howgate,”’ and ‘Mount Howgate”’ be 
erased from the charts brought back by the Greely party, and 
Lieutenant Greely will be requested to designate other names. 
The Greely party were ignorant of Captain Howgate’s embez. 
zlements until after their rescue. 


— We read the following instructive statistics in Rochell’s 
Monthly for Christian Culture: ‘' The number of persons de- 
tained In prison rose (in Prussia) in the ten years, from 1872 
to 1882, 101 per cent. Within this period the number of per- 
sons sentenced to the penitentiary increased 10 per cent.; that 
of persons sentenced to mere imprisonment, 135 per cent. ; and 
the number of persons detained for trial, 100 per cent. In the 
eight older provinces the number of trials rose from 88 000 in 
1871 to 155 000 in 1875 ; the number of crimes tried by juries, 
from 6,403 in 1871 to 10,268 in 1875.” 


— The public schools of Eogland are undergoing steady im- 
provement. Fifteen years ago the attendance upon such 
schools was only one in fourteen of the school population, 
while now it has been brought up to one in every six. The 
last report shows 18.540 schools in the country, with an aver- 
age attendance of 3,127,000, which is 73 per cent. of the total 
school population. This is but a poor showing beside the 95 
percent. reached in Germany and Switzerland, but it is a great 
advance upon the percentage of a few years ago. The two 
continental nations mentioned forbid the employment of any 
child in a manufactory until he has reached the age of 14, and 
even then he must by law attend a night school two years 
more, and the result is seen in the extraordinary high average 
of attendance upon the public schools. 


— The Copyright Congress, in session at Berne, Switzerland, 
has resolved that authors belonging to ‘the union shall enjoy 
eqasl rights with the natives of all the contracting countries, 
subjsct to the laws of the country where the work originated; 
or, in the case of unpublished manuscript, to the laws of the 
author’s country, These rales are te apply to authors pub- 
lishing their works in a country belonging to ‘the union, of 
which they are not natives. Authors are to enjoy ten years’ 
exclusive right to a translation in all countries Bt to 
the union. The publication of extracts or entire pleces of sci- 
entific work or works of instruction will be permitted, pro- 
vided the author’s name is given. The musical works to be 
protected include arrangements or compositions based on 
themes from original works. A permanent international pro- 
tection bureau has been established, 


YOSEMITE. 


In the register of Yosemite, wherein travelers record their 
names and their rhymes, a witty tourist has written lines in 
which he weaves everybody’s pronunciation of the name of the 
world-famous valley, and ends them with the correct one: 


At half-past five o’clock at night, 
Oar party reached the Yo Se-mite, 
Glad ere the evening lamps were lit, 
To see the valley Yo Sem-it-e. 


Who that has seen it can condemn it, 
The wondrous beauty of Yo-Sem-ite? 
This verse I dedicate to thee, 

O world-renowned Yo-sem-ite / 


FROM BOSTON TO ALASKA. 
EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE, —(IIL.) 


When the steamer ‘‘Ancon,’’—J ames Carroll, commander,— 
stopped at Port Townsend, on her way to Alaska, one hun- 
dred and ten passengers, excursionists and business men, were 
anxiously awaiting her coming, in their strong desire to see 
the land of the midnight sun before the sun should set to rise 
again six months hence, in the early spring months. More 
than half of the party were fresh from the Madison meeting, 
and were already well acquainted, while the new-comers from 
various parts of the country soon came to be interested com. 
panions on this most interesting voyage. Prominent among 
the party were Hon. J. H. Carpenter, of Madison, whose genial 
face and presence are so familiar to the members of the Na- 
tional Association ; John Morrow, Superintendent of Schools 
of Allegheny City, Pa.; Hon. Justice Miller, wife and family, 
of the U. 8S. Supreme Court, Washington ; Rev. A. -L. 
Frisbie, D D., Das Moines, Iowa; Miss Emma Shaw, Provi- 
dence, K L; Rev. Sheldon Jackson, D.D., wife and daughter, 
on their third trip to Alaska; three Yale students,—one the 
son of Dr. Vincent of Chautauqua fame; Rev. Dr. Atkinson, 
of Portland, Oregon; Rev. Dr. Phraner of Sing Sing, New York; 
Capt. Henry Glass, commander in the U. 8S. Navy; Mr. Henry 
G. Davidson, of New York; Prof. Richardson, art teacher at 
Minneapolis, Minn. ; Mrs. Haines, secretary of the Presbyterian 
Woman’s Board of Missions; and others whose names are 
equally familiar to large circles. A most agreeable party, each 
of whom contributed his share to the pleasure and profit of the 
tour. While passing out of Puget Sound we take our last view 
of grand old Ranier, whose majesty and glory can never be 
forgotten ; and, as we enter the straits of Juan de Fuca, we 
soon sight Mt. Baker, whose snow-capped peak lifts itself into 
the horizon in the northeast. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA, 


British Columbia is divided into two distinct sections, Van- 
couver Island and the mainland. These were constituted 
British colonies, the first in 1849 and the second in 1866, and 
in 1871 the two became the western province of the Do- 
minion of Canada. The crest of the Rocky Mountains forms 
its eastern boundary line. Vancouver’s Island is three hun- 
dred miles long, with an average breadth of from thirty to fifty 
miles. It is covered with mountains, some of them six thou- 
sand feet high and covered with snow. It has many arable 
valleys, with lakes, streams, and springs. Settlements have 
been made at only a few points. 

The mainland contains an area stretching four hundred and 
twenty miles from north to south, and six hundred miles from 
east to west. The western portion, along the coast, has a 
moist, loamy soil, with luxuriant vegetation. The eastern 
section is more open, with extensive plains and valleys, cov- 
ered with rich bunch-grass. Large portions of it have mach 
the appearance of Montana and Wyoming. The western 
portion is much cut up with the Cascade range, which here 
rises to an average elevation of seven thousand feet, with tow- 
ering volcanic peaks, From the main range, rugged mountain 
spurs run in a westerly and southerly direction to the sea, 
Deep, gloomy ses-inlets run up between these giant spurs, and 
the overflow of far inland lakes pours over mountain preci- 
pices. In addition to the agricultural and horticultural re- 
sources, the fisheries, coal and Jumber interests, are already 
very great, and can be increasad almost indefinitely. 

The climate of British Columbia, like that of Washington 
and Oregon, is said to be more enjoyable and healthy than 
that of California. The winters along the coast and west of 
the Canadas have little severe weather, while in the summer 
the thermometer seldom registers 80° F. This mildness of 
temperature in northern latitudes is largely due to the infla- 
ence of the Pacific Gulf Stream. The Japan current, which 
crosses the Pacific and strikes the American continent in the 
latitude of the Aleut Peninsula, then flowing southward, carries 
warmth, productiveness, and health to the whole region that 
it traverses, until it is lost in the warm waters of the Pacific, 
near Southern California. 

VICTORIA. 

Leaving Port Townsend, the steamer crosses the Straits of 
San Jaan de Faca iu a northwesterly direction, and rounding 
a rocky point, is in the small inner harbor of Victoria, the 
capital of British Colnmbis. Low, rocky headlands jat out in 
every direction, forming many beautiful and picturesque build- 
ing-sites, and affording sheltered coves for pleasure-boats. 
Indian canoes, some of them 30 feet long and 4 feet wide, 
made from a single log, can be seen crossing and re-crossing in 


British Columbia is an embryo empire, but has at present 
only 15,000 inhabitants, while it has rescources of all sorts 
capable of supporting 15,000,000 people. 

Victoria, at the south end of Vancouver Island, has a pop- 
ulation of about 5,000. Originally an Indian village, gathered 
around a trading-post of the Hudson Bay Fur Company, it 
grew under the stimulas of the discovery of the Fraser and 
Cariboo gold mines to a popniation at one time of 12,000, 
Outside of the government buildings and churches, there are 
but few of the better class of business or residence buildings, 
However, the cottages, embowered in ivy and honeysuckles, 
with their lawns in many places ranning down to the water’s 
edge, give a pleasing and homelike appearance to the place. 
But what Victoria lacks in architecture is made up in macad- 
amized roads. These were built at an expense to the govern- 
mept of $1,500,000. These drives, leading now past the 
flower-yards of the city or charming country-seats of the 
suburbs, then through clumps of pines and around rocky 
knobs along the beach or down to the outer harbor at Esqui- 
malt, with their occasional viewjof harbor and shipping, or 
broader views of Puget Sound, or snow-covered Olympian 
range of mountains beyond, are very attractive. Victoria is not 
only the political, but also the commercial, social, and religious 
centre of British Coiumbia. It is the home of the governor of 
British Colambia, of a bishop of the Established Church of 
England, a bishop of the Reformed Episcopal Church, a bishop 
of the Roman Catholic Church, two strong Presbyterian and 
three Wesleyan Methodist churches. 

Our party were kindly received by the officials of this 
capital city, and the various members were shown every atten- 
tion by our British cousins of the northwest. The United 
States Consul, a man who magnifies his office by a splendid 
physique and a very courteous manner, told us that Vancouver 
is the lazy man’s paradise ; that sleep is the great luxury in- 
dulged in by all of the people, whose places of business are 
seldom opened before nine in the morning, and are closed at a 
comfortably early hour in the afternoon. He also said that 
this old town was the best place for the cure of insomnia of 
any place he had ever known, as sleepfalness was the normal 
condition of the people and the chief product of the islands. 
Nerve-exhausted people will please take note of Vancouver as 
the best resort for speedy recovery, without physicians’ fees 
or questionable remedies. 


CLASSICAL DEPARTMENT. 


All communications for this Department should be sent to the Editor. 
PRoF. E. T. TOMLINSON, Head master Rutgers College Grammar School. 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


WRITING LATIN. 


There is no one department of the classical teacher’s work 
that to-day is attracting more attention,and justly so, than that 
of translating English into Latin. Some of the other lines of 
work, after careful and thorough discussion, are assuming defi- 
nite shape, while others are still in a misty formative or trans- 
itive stage. Every classical teacher has experienced the diffi- 
culty,of making school-boys even partially grasp the Latin idea, 
and remembers the tenacity with which the average boy will 
cling to the order of words, and constantly endeavor to trans- 
late them, rather than the thought, into the language before 
him. We have, therefore, the more gladly taken the liberty of 
transferring a few words from the pages of a little work enti- 
tled Latin Writings, by Messrs. Preble and Parker, and pub- 
lished by Ginn, Heath & Co., of Boston. 


‘In translating from English into Latin, the first thing to do 
is to find out exactly what the English means. The next thing 


- to put the thought (not the words) thus grasped into Latin 
orm. 


‘There is one fundamental difference between the ways of 
expressing thought in English and Latin. Properly speaking, 
in English each of the main ideas which contribute to the 
thought as a whole is put into a sentence by itself. These sen- 
tences are sometimes loosely joined together by words like 
‘or,’ ‘but,’ ‘and’; sometimes succeed each other without 
any connective. In Latin, on the other hand, some one idea 
is seiz:d as a central point and expressed in the main sen- 
tence, while all the other ideas are grouped about it,in more or 
less subordinate relations. The mostcommon ways of express- 
ing these subordinate relations are the ablative absolute, the 
participles of deponent verbs, the secondary tenses of the sub- 
junctive with cum, the perfect indicative with ubdi or postquam, 
and the present indicative with dum. The differences in 
these constructions are too subtle to be profitably discussed 
here. Practically, the student may be recommended to choose 
in any given case the construction which makes the sentence 
smoothest, not forgetting that variety is an excellent thing. 

“‘ Another important difference between English and Latin 
ways of expressing thought is in the order of the words. In an 
ordinary English sentence the first place is occupied by the 
subject, with ite modifiers arranged about it, partly before and 
partly after, in the way which most conduces to clearness; the 
verb comes next, followed by the object or other words neces- 
sary to complete the sentence. Certain words may be made 
emphatic by their position in the sentence, but the lack of in- 
flectional endings allows this only to a very limited extent. 
In Latin, on the contrary, emphasis is the thing which plays 
the most important part in determining the position of the 
words. To illustrate ; in the sentence ‘The boy sailed with 
me in the harbor yesterday,’ various shades of meaning are 


various directions. The large, or outer harbor, for ocean ships, 
js at Esquimalt, four miles distant, 


given, according as the emphasis is put upon one word or an- 
other by stress of voice, if the sentence be spoken; by italics, or 
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some similar device, if written, These shades of}meaning are 
generally expressed in Latin by putting the emphatic word first 
in the sentence,so that while puer heri in portu mecum navigavit 
means, the boy sailed with me in the barbor yesterday; heri 
puer in portumecum nav igavit would mean, wé sailed yEsTER- 
pay rather than to-day or last week; in portu heri puer mecum 
navigavit, we sailed in the HARBOR rather than on the river or 
lake; mecum heri puer in portu navigavit, he sailed with mz,— 
not you nor anyone else; navigavit puer heri mecum in portu, 
we SAILED rather than swam. Now, in the normal sentence, 
the subject is the emphatic word, and therefore stands first; 
then follow the words which modify it, the closest being near- 
est; the verb, with its modifiers immediately before it, the clos- 
est being nearest, completes the period. In the middle of the 
sentence remain any words which do not distinctly modify 
either subject or verb, and which have little or no emphasis. 
Any departure from this normal order marks as emphatic some 
word other than the subject.” 

[We shall take occasion to quote further from this excellent 
work, which every teacher of Latin would do well to have.] 


STUDIES IN LIVY. 


In reading the first passage from Livy, which was given in 
this department in Toe JoUBNAL of Oct. 2, [ have thought, 
for two or three reasons, the entire passage, rather than an 
abridgement, would have been preferable. That line about 
Antenor, in the first book of the Aeneid (the 242d), always cre- 
ates a desire to know something more about him than the 
notes to Virgil ordinarily give, and the first paragraph in Livy, 
from which the passage in Toe JOURNAL is taken, furnishes 
the desired information; namely, that he was a noble Trojan, 
who, after the sack of Troy, led a colony of Trojans 
in quest of a settlement. After various toils and disasters, 
he arrived at the head of the Adriatic Sea, and, having ex- 
pelled the people, inhabiting between the Alps and the 
Sea, he took possession of their country. Notes on the 
passage usually tell us this, but it is interesting to know and 
be able to refer to the source of information on such an allu- 
sion as Virgil here makes. 

Then, again, in Livy’s expression, ducentibus fatis, which is 
omitted from the passage quoted in THE JOURNAL, we have 
instances of the fatalistic tendencies that prevail in the classic 
authors which F, J. Miller has brought to our notice so poiat- 
edly in a recent article. ‘‘ The fates leading him,’ says Livy, 
in the very first sentence, which is given in an abridged form 
in THe JOURNAL. I am glad that even the few lines were 
given, for all who study them will be prompted to read the 
entire passage as Livy wrote it. This is the way in which the 
‘* Classical Dapartment”’ will, in its limited space, by suggestion 
and allusion, do much to stimulate to fuller and deeper inves- 
tigation in classical subjects. R. L. Peexiys. 

Boston, 1884, 


NOTES. 
— The types in last made us refer to Merrivale’s His- 
tory of the Romans. It should, of course, have read Merivale’s 
— Among other items of interest that we can promise our 
readers, is an article on “‘ Essentials of Linguistic Teaching,” 
by one of the foremost educators. , 


PARABLES. 


LAWS OF NATURE AND LIFE, OR SCIENCE AP- 
PLIED TO CHARACTER, 


BY LOUISA PARSONS HOPKINS, 


“For the invisible things of Him from the creation of the world are 
pe | seats being understood from the things that are made,” — Ro- 
PARABLE VI. 

I saw, too, in regard to the beetles of the dragon-flies, that 
they did not need to attend to how the germ within them 
should grow; they had only to act as beetles and do what they 
were fitted to do in the muddy pond. God took care that all 
should come out right about the dragon-fly, if only the beetle 
took care of his work as a beetle. 

So I saw that the children had only to do what is right for 
children, in children’s places and by children’s ways. God 
will take care for the unfolding of the wings of the great 
many-eyed soul, if only the children do as they are bid and be- 
have as well as they can; for God does His work for us while 
we are doing ours for Him, 


PARABLE OF Paut (Corinthians 1, XV., 36). 

That which thou sowest is not quickened, except it die; and 
that which thou sowest, thou sowest not that body which shall 
be, but bare grain, it may chance of wheat, or of some other 
grain; but God giveth it a body as it hath pleased Him, and to 
every seed its own body. 

So is also the resurrection of the dead. It is sown in cor- 
ruption, it is raised in incorruption ; it is sown in dishonor, 
it is raised in glory; itissown in weakness, it is raised in 
bean it is sown a natural body, it is raised a spiritual 


— “I have read Toe JournaL or Epucation for some 
yon and find it well adapted for my purpose, — better than 
Ping else I have ever found. Tok AMERICAN TEACHER 

nk is unsurpassed for primary and intermediate work. 
€ take three copies of it In our corps of teachers, and they 


8nd feel well satisfied with the t.’—W. W. 
Supt. of biana, regult.”” 


WESTERN CORRESPONDENCE. 


CHICAGO NOTES. 


Mr. Boltwood, of Evanston, read a rambling, heterogeneous 
paper last Saturday (11th), before the Cook Co. Teachers’ As- 
sociation, of which he is president, The paper had many vita. 
points, as was evinced by the animated discussion which en- 
sued, and which was participated in by some of the leading 
educators of the county. The speaker paid a glowing tribute 
to the Madison meeting; spoke of the enthusiasm manifested, 
we **No young teacher can sfford to neglect such meet- 
ngs. 

He thought such meetings served, in the first place, to fur- 
nish new ideas. The speaker emphasized Supt. Howland’s 
statement, contained in his annual address; viz , ‘‘Though a 
tune may not be new, the combinations will be new.’? The 
Sermon on the Mount was not new,—it was found in the Tal- 
mud; yet Christ, the Great Teacher, taught new lessons in it. 
The papers read before the National Association were of un- 
equal merit, and were objected to by some because they were 
not of an elementary character,—did not afford material to be 
carried off in note-books. The exhibit was the most satisfac- 
tory, bat a foreigner might magnify the importance or stress 
Iaid upon industrial or mechanical training. ‘‘ Mind,” the 
speaker added, “ cannot be hung upon the wall.”” The display 
of school apparatus almost led one to ask, How did we teach 
without them ? . 

THE NEW EDUCATION. 

He did not like the term ‘‘ New Education.’’ The teacher 
is more than themethod. He deprecated the habit of decrying 
the schools of the past. They had turned out many noble men 
and women. “If,” said the speaker, ‘our county normal 
turns out no copyists, mere imitators, it will be a fortunate 
thing for the schools.” The average time of a teacher’s service 
in the State of Illinois is three years. How to supply the 
twenty-one thousand schools with well-taught teachers, at the 
low salaries paid, was the problem for solution. 

COUNTRY TEACHERS. 

Most of these schools were filled by teachers who had no 
education but that afforded by the common schools; had never 
visited an academy, high or normal school. The Madison 
meeting showed zeal for higher attainments. ‘‘ Play education 
will not last. No substitute can be found for hard labor; 
drudgery is inseparable from educational work.’’ The happiest 
child the speaker had ever seen was ‘‘ sitting in front of a stove 
pulling out the ashes.” He believed in letting children alone, 
giving them time to ripen. Too much stress, he thought, was 
put upon educating them for the age. Teachers should try to 
elevate them above the spirit of the age, which was too material. 
ARITHMETIC, 
No complaint was ever made of too much arithmetic in the 
schools, simply because in some way it was thought to stand 
for money. A year might be added to the high school course 
if termed commercial arithmetic, and no objection would be 
made to it. 

Intermediate grades were not well prepared for grammar 
grades. It was too much like beginning anew,—not familiar 
with books, no knowledge of how to use them. There was 
danger in too much object teaching. He believed in the neces- 
sity of book education. He said pupils did not know how to 
read intelligently. Hespoke in high terms of Mr. E. O. Vaile’s 
Sense Readers as valuable aids, 

AMERICANIZING FORKIGNEBRS. 

In conclusion, the speaker considered that ‘‘ Americanizing 
foreigners’? was the great work of the public schools, The 
ballot in the hands of illiterate voters was fraught with dire 
consequences to our nation. The new issue in politics should 
be based on that. Popular ignorance was the cause of riots 
and mobs, on which subject the speaker dwelt with much force. 
The teacher’s mission was to fight ignorance and build char- 
acter. 


LIBRARIES. 

Good books in the bands of our pupils is the great need of 
our schools,—how to obtain them, the great problem. Access 
to the public library through tickets in their hands does not 
remedy the evil, for the selections made by pupils are not of 
the best character. Trashy, sensational novels are most gen- 
erally read. The Board of Education furnishes only a few ref- 
erence books. Several of our schools have fice libraries, no- 
ticeably the Moeely, of which Mr. Alfred Kirke is the principal. 
A large number of elegant volumes fill its shelves. The funds 
were obtained by an entertainment, to which tickets of admis- 
sion were sold by the pupils of the echool. The Haven, Doug- 
las, and Washington have also good libraries. Mr. E. A. 
Barnes, of the Keith, — a new school, opened last January,— 


will give an entertainment at an early date for the same pur- 
pose. The finest dramatic and musical talent in the city has 
already been secured, to which additions will be made. Prof. 
Walter C. Lyman, a leading elocutionist, has consented to give 
some of his inimitable readings gratuitously to aid the enter- 
prise. The tribute deserves honorable mention. Prof. Jay 
Smith, late of the Royal Conservatory of Music, London, will 
furnish the vocal music, also gratis. Chicago talent appreciates 
the public schools. Meta WELLEBS. 


SAN FRANCISCO NOTES. 


The San Francisco Board of Education, some months sgo, 
established a Commercial High School, which now numbers 
more than one hundred and twenty students. Mr. Isador 
Lezynsky, an accomplished tescher of book-keeping, was elected 
principal; Prof. Reginald H. Webster, of the Boys’ High School, 


was transferred to the school as instructor in political economy 


and commercial law; and ex-Deputy Supt. D. C. Stone was 
elected as teacher of English. 

There are at present about 50,000 pupils enrolled in the pub- 
lic schools of San Francisco, with an average daily attendance 
of over 34,000. The existing school accommodations are en- 
tirely insufficient, and to comply with the demands of new 
pupils seeking admission, two new buildings are in process of 
erection, which will seat 1,400 students, 

The State Supt. of Public Instruction has notified City Supt. 
A. J. Mouldet that the certificates under which a number of 
the San Francisco teachers are teaching are illegal, and will 
not be recognized by his department. As the penalty for per- 
mitting the drawing of public money under illegal certificates 
is the withholding of the State appropriation of school moneys, 
there seems no remedy except a re-examination of about one- 
fifth the teachers in the San Francisco department, this being 
the number affected by the Supt’s. decision. 

A new course of study for the San Francisco schools has been 
prepared by Deputy Supt. O’Connor. Its leading features are 
the prominence given to practical drill in English, instead of 
technical grammar instruction; the revival of object teaching 
in the lower grades, and of elementary science in the more ad- 
vanced classes. 

Prof. W. W. Anderson, formerly at the head of the Berkeley 
High School, has been elected principal of the Sacramento 
High School. This is one of the leading positions on the coast, 
and the people of the capital city are fortunate in securing the 
services of a gentleman so thoroughly qualified and successful 
as Professor Anderson. 

Prof, G. Schoof, a short time ago teacher of drawing in the 
San Francisco schools, has been appointed teacher of drawing 
in the State Normal School at San José. 

The next meeting of the California State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation is expected to be a notable gathering. It will be in ses- 
sion in San Francisco during the week following Christmas. 
Deputy Supt. Joseph O'Connor, of San Francisco, is president 
for 1884, and he has made preparations for a valuable meeting. 

One question on which the people of California will vote at 
the election in November, is on an amendment to the Consti- 


tution providing for a complete change in text-book affairs. 
This amendment, known as the ‘‘ Perry Bill,’”’ provides that 
school text-books shall be compiled by, or under the direction 
of, the State Board of Education; shall then be printed at the 
State nang | office, and furnished to purchasers at cost. 
The scheme, though utterly ridiculous on its face, has received 
the indorsement of both political parties in the State, and will, 
consequently, be adopted by a large majority of the popular 
vote, ALBERT LYSER. 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


{All communications relating to this department should be marked 
For “ Literary Eclipses,” and ressed to W. H. EASTMAN, Hast Sumner, 
Me. Answers in two weeks after date of publication.) 


SEMI-PHONETIC CHARADE, 
My first is quite bitter to taste; 
My last is quite sweet to the ear; 
To please you my whole will make haste, 
And at times is regarded as ‘‘ dear.’’ 


MUSICAL ENIGMA, 

My 96, 86, 84, 87, 98, reigns o’er all the lands acknowledged 
queen of song. 

But — close behind her my 6, 20, 99, 100, 83, 97, 15, comes 
along. 

My 2, 5, 23, 43, 3, 30’s grand creations have won earth’s high- 
est praise; 

96, 9, 89, 12, 31, 22, 36, 25, greatest ‘‘ fiddler’? of these or 
any days. 

My 16, 33, 96, 8, 42, 18, 19, charmed nature and brutes e’en 
with his lyre; 

My 43, 79, 41, 45, 66, ‘‘ sweet singer of Israel,’’ was inspired 
with holy fire. 

41, 92, 89, 93, 59, 53’s ‘music of the future” gives zest to 
present joy; 

85, 34, 17, 62, 75, 60, 42, 41, 90, 27, an Eoglish singer, chants 
sweet still as a boy. 

In 70, 88, 64, 95, 1, as written by 89, 32, 64, 50, 49, 94, the 
devil figures oft; 

56, 74, 67, 38, 42, 77’s sweet negro melodies make the hardest 
heart feel soft. 

39, 92, 69, 40, 15's sweet strains in years agone of all church 
music best; 

85, “ 63, 76, lived and published music in ‘“‘a city of the 

est. 

4, 78, 65, 43, 8, 99, 57, 80, 87, 11, 82’s ** songs without words”’ 
by all bave been heard and loved; 

58, 79, 46, 61, 19, wrote sweet hymns on earth below, but 
now sings hymns above. 

7, 14, 81, 39, 5, 19's concerts and orchestra are famed thro’ 
all our land; 

A 51, 47, 55, 68, 53, means many singers united in a band. 

A 21, 9, 15, 13, 92, 72, 33, '71, 48, 3, is a female singer, whether 
good or bad; 

A 10, 24, 60, 91, 59, as a subject for music may be either 
grave or glad. 

My 56, 73, in music means “‘ strike it very loud’’; 

My whole’s an extract from Shakespeare, and to guess it you’re 
allowed. 

ACROSTIC. 


1. A title of a book. 5. To add to. 
2. An address. 6. To shorten. 
8 Worked. 7. A gem. 
4, A pagan. 
Primals, save as first cross-word. 8S. H. R. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCT. 9. 


CHARADE —Puppet. 
Enroma.—Care to our coffia adds a nail, no doubt, 
And every grin so merry draws one out. 


DecapiTaTions —1. Ship, hip. 2. Hill, ill. Clock, lock. 


4. Acorn, corn. 5 Spear, pear. 6. Brook, rook, 7. Dear, 
ear. 8. Heat, eat, 
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Boston, Oct. 30, 1884. 


Sever Boston papers have commented in very de- 
cided terms upon the resolution, lately presented by 
Dr. Moran to the School Committee, looking toward 
the disfranchisment of the teachers. The opinion seems 
to be general that the resolution will sleep, where it 
is, upon the table. It is well, however, for the public to 
observe what views and opinions are held in the com- 
munity and by members of the School Board. 


We had the pleasure, last week, by the kind courtesy 
of Principal Hall, of the Hartford High School, not 
only of examining, under his personal guidance, this 
new school-house, but also of taking a view of the 
moon, just coming to first quarter, through the new tel- 
escope. This is a superior instrument, with a nine and 
a half-inch object-glass, made by Alvan Clarke, of Cam- 
bridge. There are but two larger instruments in New 
England, the largest being at Harvard Observatory, and 
the other at Wesleyan University, Middletown. Such 
an instrument, the property of a public school, is an 
educator of no mean power. 


Woman SurrraGe in educational matters is now 
established in twelve states and several territories, and, 
in two or three others, women may hold office on public 
educational boards. It is not improbable that within a 
few years every state will give the ballot to women, as 
far as relates to public school interests. This will 
establish the equal influence of the sexes in the educa- 
tional policy of the country. Every young woman who 
aspires to the name of “cultivated” should make herself 
acquainted especially with education, its history, organ- 
ization, and methods; for in no way can a cultivated 
woman be more influential for good than by intelligent 
interest and participation in the new educational life of 
the country. 


New Hampsuire is to be congratulated upon the 
rapid improvement she is now making in her public- 
school system and its efficient working. Too much 
praise cannot be given to her efficient superintendent of 
educational affairs, Hon. J. W. Patterson, for his zeal, 
intelligence, and entire devotion to the upbuilding of 
the schools of the Granite State. The meeting of the 
State Teachers’ Association at Concord was exception- 
ally successful. Whether judged by the numbers in 
attendance, the high character of the papers read, or the 
unabated interest to the close of the session, this meet- 
ing will bear favorable comparison with those in pre- 
vious years. It shows the growth and progress of the 
work. New Hampshire may well be proud of the excel- 


lent work carried on in her normal school under the 
efficient and wise management of Principal Rounds. 


Somesopy tells the story of an Indian chief in 
central New York, who, on receiving a present of a 
fine ruffled shirt, drew it on over his blankets and war- 
paint and strutted about, the admiration of the tribe. 
The trouble in this case was not in the shirt, but in the 
Indian, to whom it had no adaptation. So the difficulty 
in many schools is not with the theory so much as with 
the child, who is in no condition to wear it. The true 
teacher holds fast to the loftiest ideals of instruction, 
and fails not to “renew her strength” from week to 
week by reading, thought, self-discipline, and earnest 
prayers for deeper insight and more abundant knowl- 
edge. But she also understands that the school was 


5|made for the child, and that, until she finds the child 


just where it is, nothing good can be done, It is pos- 
sible so to work the best theories and methods in the 
school-room that the teacher and her doings are only a 
brilliant dramatic performance before the children. But 
the true instructor goes out after the little one like the 
shepherd seeking the lambs, ever pursuing the moat 
vicious and vagrant to its furthermost haunts, and 
bringing all into the fold. 


THREE reports are given in this number of prominent 
educational meetings. The meeting of the State Asso- 
ciation in Connecticut was of unusually high character. 
The papers were timely, practical, and honorable to the 
profession. President Whitmore presided with dignity, 
promptness, and efficiency. The usual criticism was 
made that there were too many papers, and not sufficient 
time for discussion. Every teacher present must be 
able to teach better for having attended the meeting. 
The normal school was there in large numbers. Prin- 
cipal Carroll is evidently the right man for that place. 
The Secretary of the State Board, Mr. Hine, is active 
and successful in awakening a new interest throughout 
the state in educational affairs. It was worth a jour- 
ney of a hundred miles just to study the new Hartford 
High School house, in which the meeting was held. A 
building of, practically, but two stories, entirely fire- 
proof, more than two hundred feet in length and one 
hundred in width, giving ample accommodation to five 
hundred pupils; well lighted, ventilated, warmed, and 
provided with all modern improvements for comfort and 
convenience, amply supplied with a good library, phil- 
osophical, chemical and astronomical apparatus,—these 
advantages will prove a blessing of no mean siguificance 
to that beautiful and intelligent city. 


Ir has, probably, occurred to every thoughtful school- 
man, that scarcely one of our most celebrated leaders 
in the New Education,—superintendents, masters, and 
principals of our best normal schools,—is the graduate 
of an institution which has given instruction in didac- 
tics. Harris, Dickinson, Calkins, White, Parker, and 
the splendid body of their associates, have come to their 
present position through long experience in teaching, 
the study of the great system, and constant testing of 
improved methods. But in almost every instance these 
men laid the foundations of their eminence in the best 
education to be obtained in their early life, or have im- 
proved the growing opportunities of the time for the 
best culture. In this way they have been prepared for 
the study of pedagogics, and have brought to their pro- 
fessional work the resources of a broad and fruitful 
training. 

We do not infer from this that normal schools and 
early professional instruction are unnecessary for teachers. 
But we do conclude that our whole present system of 
normal instruction, institutes, and written illustration 
of improved method of teaching will be sure to end in 
public disappointment unless founded on solid and gen- 
uine education all the way up. The business of gather- 
ing great crowds of boys and girls in all stages of igno- 
rance of the very elements of a good English education 
into a State normal school, and for two years laboring 
to supply this lack by a veneer of refined methods, has 
failed to satisfy the most vital need of the community. 
As a plank-road out of the wilderness of crudity and 
semi-ignorance in which the art of instruction floundered 
@ generation ago, even this has been a great step for- 


ward. Thousands of earnest young people in these 
schools have been trained into excellent teachers, and 
other thousands have been saved from worse failure than 
would otherwise ‘have befallen them. Many of the city 
training-schools have been able to secure a class of 
pupils with a more secure foundation in academical 
knowledge. But the conviction is forced upon us at 
every step, that the basis of all permanent improvement 
of our teaching force must be the best possible prelim. 
inary education, and the constant accompaniment of a 
generous culture through growing years of experience. 

There are few more undesirable characters in the school- 
room than a smart, ignorant, and self-assured “ lady 
teacher,” flourishing a little patent “method” which, 

like St. Jacobs Oil or the Pain Killer, is warranted to 
“keep school” under all conceivable circumstances, 

There is certainly one best way of teaching everything, 

but it can only be found out and used with success by 

the man or woman prepared to appreciate, and trained 

to handle it by the most thorough preliminary develop- 

ment of educated faculty. 


THE DAINGER OF THE NEW EDUCATION. 


Many years ago, Henry Ward Beecher set the coun 
try on a broad laugh by an extravaganza entitled, “A 
first-class house considered as a means of grace.” The 
parishioners of Plymouth Church had set up their pastor 
in a handsome house on Brooklyn Heights. But before 
one year was through, the eminent preacher had dis. 
covered what so many ambitious householders are all 
the time finding out, —that, although a fine modern 
house is the concentration of all the science and ex- 
perience of four thousand years, yet, unless an expert 
takes the helm, and trained servants obey orders, the 
new palace becomes a very demon’s paradise, having 
a score of ways of killing the family where the log 
cabin hasone. The moral is: Stick to your log cabin 
till somebody in the family is able to steer a frame 
house; and do not yearn for a palace until you are 
reasonably sure of a supply of brains and executive 
force to keep it in trim. 

So, if you are fated to work the schools of a town 
with teachers who correspond to the untrained “ Biddy,” 
or tbe wild plantation “Dinah,” untried and inex- 
perienced girls, who are willing to “ work cheap” among 
the children, while waiting for the coming man; or 
dilapidated ladies who must teach or get a living in 
ways abhorrent to upper-class ideas; take our advice 
about experimenting with the New Education in 
the language of Punch to the young man,— Don’t. 
For your experiment will certainly be a frightful 
failure, and the master over the way, who has been able 
to do something with the old-style, muscular system, 
will certainly exult, in the next teachers’ convention, 
at your defeat. Find out, if you can, the one thing your 
cheap damsel can do in the school-room, and keep her 
at that until Providence interposes in the form of her 
lover, to bear her to his own home. 

Even if this young lady is shot into a Normal School, 
out of any one of many thousands of school-houses where 
children are experimented upon, and the process called 
Education, the probabilities are that, in two years, in 
some corner of her crowded course, a hole may be 
beaten through the roof and the light first be let in 
upon her soul. If she be of generous nature, with 
womanly enthusiasm and sufficient brain and will 
power, that streak of light may illuminate her woman- 
hood, vitalize her knowledge, reveal the meaning of im- 
proved methods, and send her into a school-room with a 
fair prospect of becoming~a teacher. But if she be 
narrow-minded, dull, frivolous, selfish, self-satisfied, and 
forth-putting, she will probably emerge clad in her 
smart new suit of the New Education, fully convinced 
of her power to handle anything in the way of a school. 
Of such, beware; for the wreck of that enterprise is only 
a question of time. What she will call success is the 
most fatal ruin for the children. At best, she will 
bring in a new mechanism, as much more destructive to 
genuine child-training than the old as a Smith and 
Wesson’s revolver is a more dangerous weapon in 4 
crowd than an Indian’s bow and arrow. 

What, then? Must we give up the improved 
methods, the finer organization, the deeper philosophy 
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of school-keeping, that are to the old-time district school 
what Mr. Beecher’s new house was to the first Beecher’s 
log cabin ? There are plenty of good people who really 
believe great-grandfather Beecher became the man he is 
because he “toughed it out” in that log shanty and 
fought nature all the way up, through seventy Connec- 
ticut winters ; and nobody can deny that conflict is the 
condition of manhood, although the battle side of life 
may be overdone. In that old schooling we see only 
the conqueror who came forth in the stalwart pride of 
victory. The dead were buried; the wounded taken 
off the field, and the broken ranks filled with recruits. 
We are coming to see that life has plenty of occasions 
for conflict, self-assertion, the whole pushing side of 
human nature, even if the child and youth are relieved 
from the crushing weight that was flung upon young 
America half a century ago. The problem is, to so 
adjust the weight of responsibility to the power of the 
masses of children, that the heat of the conflict shall be 
reserved for mature years. This is what the New 
Education proposes. It does not mean a thousand 
superficial, sentimental, nerveless things that are being 
done in school-rooms under its sacred name. It means: 
the best way that the experience of four thousand years 
has wrought out of bringing a skilled teacher in contact 
with the mind of the child. And without the wise 
teacher, this best way can no more be used than a wild 
girl just in from Scandanavia can cook your dinner with 
the patent range. 

What shall we do? We only can push on. The 
dangers of the New Education are the same as the 
dangers of liberty to the freedman; of republican insti- 
tutions to our mixed American people; of progress in 
every realm of human life. Of course, where one 
teacher grasps the central idea of self-development 
through natural methods of instruction, a score will 
vitiate their work by some lamentable mistake. The 
cure for all is, ¢o insist and insist and insist on the com- 
petent teacher. Out of the multitudes who are throng- 
ing the profession, to let in only those who have some 
natural aptitude, some competency of knowledge, some 
vital grasp of fundamental principles, some power to 
handle national methods. As fast as may be, place a 
good teacher wherever a poor teacher is now at work, 
Is this impossible? Discouraging, slow, sometimes 
almost desperate, it may appear. But no man who has 
lived fifty years in our country and knows what has 
been done, believes any good thing impossible to the 
people of this new land. For, after all our failure, this 
is “God’s country,” and the Providence that is always 
at work repairing the damage of earnest workers and 
leading the wise to higher wisdom, has fast hold of this 
school-life of ours, and, so that we fail not, will bring us 
out upon higher ground in the good days to come. 


DRIFT. 


— Dr. Crichton Browne, of London, in an official report 
(suppressed by the School Board), tells a great many severe 
stories about the destitution among poor school children. 
In one school, eight per cent. of the girls come to school with- 
out breakfast; numbers are partially starved; nature is out- 
raged by the effort of such children to study; and a good deal 
more to the same effect. These statements chime with much 
that has been revealed during the past season, concerning the 
awful destitution of great multitudes in the metropolis. His- 
tory demonstrates that nothing is so difficult as to compel a 
Superior class,established in power, to obtain reliable knowledge 
of any class lower than itself. Here is one strong argument 
against a system of lower-class instruction such as prevails in 
England. No upper class will take the pains to really find out 
the merits, or reform the abuses of a school system which they 
do not use themselves. .A poor man’s school inevitably becomes 
@ poor school, 


— The Detroit Post tries to make a point in partisan politics 
by contrasting a recent speech of Senator Butler of South Car- 
olina, against concentration in the central government, and 
another by State Supt. of Schools, Colonel Coward, in 
favor of national aid to education. The facts are that Senator 
Batler, in opposing national aid, has found himself in sharp 
Opposition to his colleague, — Hampden, — the leading press, 
Governor Thompson, and a great majority of his own party. 
According to present appearances, South Carolina is not wedded 
to any theory of “ state rights’? which forbids her to seek aid 
from the general government to educate the one-fifth of her 
white and four-fifths of her colored population who are unable 
to read and write. The most curious riddle of American pol- 
ities is the violent opposition of a portion of the journals and 
statesmen who perpetually denounce the South for the ‘‘ sup- 


pression’’ of its ignorant colored vote, to the appeals of the 
South for aid in educating this class to responsible citizenship. 
We commend Mr. Knight’s forthcoming treatise on the Educa- 
tional Land Grants to the Northwest by Congress, to certain of 
these great journals that coolly sit down on the big pile of 


Uncle Sam’s donation to the children of the Northwest, and 
denounce the movement to give national aid to the half-dozen 
old Atlantic States, who surrendered their claim, but received 
nothing for their children in return. 


— The recent Episcopal Church ‘‘ Congress,” in Detroit,gave 
& session to the discussion of ‘‘ Moral Instruction in Common 
Schools.”” While, in the main, friendly to popular education, 
the speakers seemed to make little progress outside the con- 
ventional circle of high clerical reasoning on this subject. The 
difficulty with the high clerical mind seems to be, the notion 
that there can be no religious or moral instruction in schools 
except that which comes in the form of preaching, catechising, 
or direct instruction in the line of some theological or ecclesi- 
astical mode of operation. Bat what these wise men don’t see, 
the people do see,—that, after eighteen hundred years, the com- 
mon Christianity has so moulded the ideal of character and 
conduct that every good school is compelled to incorporate the 
fundamental principles of religion and morality in its organi- 
zation, discipline, and instruction. A school that would per- 
mit its pupils and teachers to lie, cheat, imperfect, swear, or do 
anything repugnant to the highest Christian morality, could 


not live a week in any state of this Union. What we want 
most is, not a new catechism, but a higher, wiser, and more 
attractive kind of teacher in many of our school-rooms, that 
Wisdom, Love, and Beauty may always stand, incarnate, in 
the presence of the little ones. 


— On the evening of Sept. 29, a large party of distinguished 
people gave a reception at the Hotel Vendome in Boston, to 
Miss Amy M. Bradley, the venerable principal of the Tileston 
School, Wilmington, N. C. Immediately following the late 
war, Miss Bradley established this school at Wilmington for 
the most destitute class of white children. By the munificent 
support of Mrs. Mary Hemenway, of Boston, who has given 
nearly a hundred thousand dollars to the work, Miss Bradley 
has brought her school up to a high degre of excellence, until 
it has become a model for the state and section and a great 
assistance to the people of the city. The best word said among 


the eloquent speeches on this occasion was the noble declara- 
tion of this good woman: ‘‘ If I have done anything worth 
doing for my country and for mankind, it is because I have 
done it for my God.” 


— It is coming to be a very serious question how far our 
public schools can be safely used for the agitation even of the 
great moral reforms which all good people should have at heart. 
That children should be taught the great moral lessons of tem- 
perate and chaste living, charity to their fellows and kindness 
to the animal creation, along with all the virtues essential to a 
true manhood and womanhood, goes without the saying. But 
we are convinced that such instruction must become a part of 
the daily life of the school, wholly in charge of the teacher, 
who, by precept and example, should be held firmly to the 
work of character-training as the foundation of education 
itself. The case is far different when great organizations, from 
without, demand the use of the schools for their field of zealous 
propagandism, organizing the children into societies which 
occupy their time, increase the excitement and pressure of 
school-life, place the schools in contact with outside organizs- 
tions, often of a partisan character, and inevitably provoke dis- 
sention in the community. Temperance is one thing; a tem- 
perance society is another. Virtue is fundamental; organiza- 
tions for moral reform are temporary, and, by their nature, 
partisan. By the same wise arrangement which insists on 
moral instruction under the sanction of unsectarian religion 
in the public school, while every religious sect is warned off 
the premises, we must decline the codperation of all those 
powerful reform associations, instructing the childreu as pupils 
of the whole people’s school, not as members of societies, con- 
cerning which the people are in controversy outside. Every- 
body in this country, from Cardinal McClosky down to the new 
dentist or the crank with a new health crotchet, is trying to 
ride the public school. But the people will do well to place 


all needful instruction and discipline in the hands of the teach- 
ers elected by and responsible to themselves alone. 


— There are but few superior lecturers in the country. Of 
these but a small percentage belong to the teacher’s profession. 
Among the best of them, in respect to thought and expression, 
subject-matter, rhetoric, and oratorical power shouid surely be 
ranked Col. Homer B. Sprague, of Boston. His subjects for 
this season are the following: 1. Milton as an Educator; 2. 
Milton’s Paradise Lost; 3. When I was in Jail, or The Bright 
Side of Life in Confederate Military Prisons; 4. Riches; 5. 
Shakespeare’s Youth; 6, Shakespeare as an Author; 7. Shake- 
speare as a Man; 8. Oliver Goldsmith. We cordially commend 
these lecturers as of high character, and Col, Sprague as one 
of the most successful platform speakers. 


— Congress has voted $300,000 in order to make a fine dis- 
play of the government exhibits at the World’s Exposition, at 
New Orleans, next winter. Some of the departments had only 


a rudiment collection at the time of the Centennial at 
Philadelphia. These collections have been increased tenfold 
since then, and will be open at New Orleans in fine order. 
The United States Geological Survey will furnish a fine ex- 
hibit of minerals, ores, and rocks from all the states and terri- 
tories. It hasa collection of the interesting fossil animals and 
plants now extinct. It has models of extinct volcanoes, the 
Grand Cafion of Colorado, Yosemite Valley, and the National 
Park. It has plans of the Comstock, and other great mines of 
the country. ‘To describe the specimens representing the life 
of former ages, fishes, reptiles, gigantic quadrupeds, now ex- 
tinct, shell fish that have lived in ancient geological periods, 


would require a large volume. 


A GIFT FOR EVERY TEACHER. 
Every Teacher Should Possess 


PAYNE'S GREAT WORK 


The Science and Art of Education, 


UNABRIDGED AMERICAN EDITION. 
1 Vol. 8vo, 394 Pages. Heavy Paper. 


WHAT IS SAID OF IT. 


Hon. Joun D. “I consider Payne’s Lect- 
ures one of the best educational books in our language.” 


From C. C. Rounps, Prin. of State Normal School, Pl 
N. H.: “Itisone of the best books in the whole range 
educational literature.’’ 


From A. G. Boyprn, Prin. State Normal School, Bridge- 
“The most suggestive and helpful book that I 
ave found. 


From D.B. Haear, Prin. State Normal School, Salem, Mass.: 
“It ought to be read by every teacher; it isa work of great 
value to practical educators,’’ 


From J. O. Wison, Supt. of Schools, Washington, D. C. : 
“In my judgment it is the best book on the science and art of 
teaching to be found in the world.”’ 


From JaAmus MACALISTER, Supt. of Schools, Philadelphia, 
Pa.: “It is not only the best, but the cheapest book on the 
subjects of which it treats in the English language.” 


From L. Dunton, Prin. of Normal School, Boston, Mass. : 
‘* These lectures are among the best writings on the subject in 
the English language ”’ 


From Cou. F.W. PARKER, Prin. of Cook Co. Normal School, 
Chicago: ‘I advise every teacher to buy and study Payne’s 
Lectures. No teacher can afford to be without the book,”’ 


From 8. M. Mason, Supervisor of Public Schools, Boston, 
Mass.: ‘ No teacher can afford to be without this work. It 
presents, in the clearest and most concise manner, those prin- 
ciples which underlie all good teaching.”’ 


From I. N. Carueron, Prin. of State Normal School, New 
Britain, Conn.: ‘In my opinion these lectures are worthy of 
the warmest commendation of every educator.’’ 


From R. H. Quick, in his Introduction: ‘‘ Short as his tenure 
of the professorship unhappily proved, he succeeded in his 
endeavor, and left behind him students who have learned from 
him to make their practice as teachers more beneficial to others 
and infinitely more pleasurable to themselves, by investigating 
the theory which not only explains right practice, but also 
points out the way to it.”’ 


HOW TO OBTAIN THIS GREAT WORK. 


By the purchase of a large edition of the work, and supply- 
ing it at cost, we are enabled to make the following 


SPLENDID OFFERS: 


1. 

Any subscriber sending one new subscription with his own 
renewal for THE JOURNAL, and $5.15 ($5.00 for the two cop- 
ies of Tue JOURNAL, and 15 cents for the postage on Payne’s 
work), will receive acopy of Payne on the Science and Art of 
Education. 2 


Any subscriber to THE) JOURNAL, on his renewal, and send- 
ing one new subscription for our Bi-monthly Magazine, Epvu- 
CATION, with $5.65 ($5.50 for Taz JouURNALand EDUCATION, 
and 15 cents for postage), will receive Paynr’s GREAT WORK 
ON EDUCATION, 


Any person not now a subscriber to THz JOURNAL, by send - 
ing his own name and one other, with $5.15, will receive 
Payne’s great work on Education. 

This is the only edition used by Dr. Hagar at Salem, Dr, 
Dunton at Boston, Col. Parker at Normal Park, IIl., Supt. 
MacAlister at Philadelphia, Supt. Wilson at Washington, and 
by the most distinguished teachers, elsewhere, throughout the 
United States. 

We are prepared to fill orders rapidly. 


THIS WORK IS A TEACHER’S LIBRARY IN ITSELF, 
GET IT AT ONCE: 


PAYNE ON THE SCIENCE AND ART OF EDUCA- 
TION — UNABRIDGED EDITION. 


The only complete edition of these lectures published in 
America. Retail price, $2.00. Offered at about one-half the 
price of the English edition, of which it is an exact reprint, 
with two additional chapters on FRozBEL and PESTALOZZI as 


THOMAS W. BICKNELL, 
President New England Pub. Co., 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


Address : 


— There’s always a river to cross, 
Always an effort to make, 
If there’s anything good to win, 
Any rich prize to take; 
Yonder’s the fruit we crave, 
Yonder the charming scene; 
But deep and wide, with a troubled tide, 


Is the river that lies between. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


First Principles of Natural Philosophy. By Elroy M. 
Avery, Ph.D., author of a series of text-books on Physical 
Science. New York: Sheldon & Co. 

This book is designed as a text-book for common schools. 
Its features are such as to commend it to teachers and school 
officers who desire a book adapted to the wants of those pupils 
in schools that have not time to cover all the topics of natural 
philosophy, but who need to be thoroughly informed in regard 
to the simple principles, governing matter, motion, force, dy- 
namics, gravitation, energy, simple machines, liquids, the 
atmosphere, electricity, magnetism, sound, heat, light, ete. It 
admirably meets the wants of such schools. The experiments 
are simple, and properly taught will give the pupil the practical 
knowledge every child should have on this topic when he 
leaves the common school. No expensive apparatus is needed 
to perform the experimeuts. It is based upon the inductive 
method, and every principle stated follows a simple experiment 
and is derived from it. The language of the book is concise 
and simple, adapted to the capacities of young pupils. 


Rhetoric Made Racy. By Rev. Wilbur F. Crafts, A. M., 
author of Successful Men of To-day, etc.; and Prof. H. F. 
Fisk, A M., professor in Northwestern University. Chicago: 
George Sherwood & Co. 


This valuable and suggestive volume is designed as a com- 
panion book ia the study of grammar, rhetoric, and compo- 
sition for papils in schools, and for persons belonging to read- 
ing circles, literary societies, and also for use in private self- 
culture. It treats, with great clearness, of errors in writing 
and speaking, and teaches the art of correct expression with 
voice and pen; gives practical and much needed advice to 
young writers and prospective authors. It contains Mr. Alex- 
ander Gray Farrell’s prize plan of organization for associated 
reading circles, etc. The appendix has a large number of mis- 
cellaneous subjects for rhetorical exercises, essays, debates, 
orations, etc., and also valuable suggestions in regard to cor- 
rections of errors in speaking and writing. Our readers will 
find much to amuse and instruct in this book, and young stu- 
dents will be esentially aided by it in acquiring forcible and 
accurate forms of speech. 


Grammar and Analysis Made Easy and Attractive by 
Diagrams By F. V. Irish, A.M., institute instructor and 
euthor of Introduction to Grammar and Analysis Made Easy 
by Diagrams. Price, $1.25. 

Mr. Irish’s improved straight-line system of diagramming 
has now the commendation of superintendents and teachers in 
all sections of the country. The book is intended for both 
teachers and pupils, and the system presented is the outgrowth 
of many years of study and practical experience in the class- 
room. It has the great merit of simplicity, and pictures to the 
mind of the learner with perfect clearness the offices and rela- 
tions of words in sentences and their use as connectives and 
modifiers of the subject and predicate. The utility of a com. 
plicated system of diagrams may well be questioned, but the 
method of work outlined by Mr. Irish is not open to objection, 
for it makes the study of language interesting. In teaching 
geometry and arithmetic, diagrams and figures are essential to 
thisend. Anything that will aid in giving the clearest view of 
a sentence as a whole, showing its simple construction and 
elements, must be a positive good to the pupil and an aid to 
the teacher. What the eye can see creates an interest in the 
study. Diagrams make abstract traths seem tangible, and 
assists the mind; and in the language of the poet,— 


“Th that address the ear are lost, and die in one short hour, 
Bat that which strikes the eye, lives long upon the mind ; 
The faithful sight engraves the knowledge with a beam of light.”’ 


For these and other obvious reasons we commend to con- 
ductors of teachers’ institutes, to superintendents of schools, 
and to class-room teachers, the system of diagramming sen- 
tences presented by the author in this book. 


The Journeys of Jesus. 

The object of this book is to place in the hands of the gen- 
eral reading public, a plain, complete, and reliable description 
of the journeys of our Lord and his disciples in all their wan- 
derings over Palestine ; describing the routes traveled, the 
face of the country, its productions, animals, birds, flora, 
climate, houses, and people, thus bringing before the reader a 
more vivid reality of that ever interesting land at the present 
period, as well as in the days of Christ‘s visitation. While 
these “‘ journeys’”’ are founded strictly upon the Gospels (see 
Gospels, Part Second), the writer has called to his aid a com- 
plete geographical knowledge of the country, the results of the 
latest researches of the Palestine exploring expeditions, and 
the authorities of the ‘great lights” of the first and second 
centuries after Christ, as well as the criticisms and opinions of 
the best minds of the two continents, down to the latest period. 
It is non-sectarian. The book has already entered upon its 
third edition, and is meeting with universal commendation, as 
the long list of recommendations encouraging it shows. The 
many seeming discrepancies of the gospel are lucidly and 
completely harmonized in this book. See *‘ Judas,” p. 502, and 
the healing of the blind at Jericho, so much disputed over, p. 
413. Many of the illustrations were drawn or photographed 
in Palestine. 


The Man Wonderful in the House Beautiful. By Chilion 
B. Allen, A.M,, LL.B., M D.; and M A. Allen, A.B., 
M.D , members of Brown County (Y. Y.) Medical Society. 
New York: Fowler & Wells Co. Price, $1,650. 

This book is written in the style of an allegory, teaching the 

Principles of physiology and hygiene, and the effects of stimu- 


lants and narcotics. It is designed and adapted as a reader for 


high schools, and as a text-book for grammar, intermediate, 
and common schools; also for home reading. The illustra- 
tions are numerous and well executed. The topics discussed, 
in quaint and striking methods, are the ‘‘ Foundations,” which 
are the bones; the “‘ Walls” are the muscles, while the skin 
and hair are called the “‘ Siding and Shingles.” The head is an 
‘*Observatory,’”’ in which are found a pair of ‘‘ Telescopes,’’ 
and radiating from it are the nerves compared to a “‘ Tele- 
graph”? and “‘ Phonograph.”” The communications and kept 
up with the “ Kitchen,” ‘‘ Dining-room,”’ ‘* Butler’s Pantry,” 
* Laundry,” end “‘Engine.”” The house is heated by a “ Fur- 
nace,” which is also a ‘‘Sugar Manufactory.’’ Nor is the 
house without mystery, for it contains a number of ‘* Mysteri- 
ous Chambers.” It is protected by a wonderful “‘ Burglar 
Alarm,” and watched over by various ‘‘Guardians.” A pair 
of charming ‘“‘ Windows” adorn ths Facade,”’ and a Whis- 
pering Gallery” offers a delightful labyrinth for our wander- 
ings. In fact the book is more intensely interesting than a 
romance, and replete with valuable truths. The authors,— 
husband and wife,—are both regular physicians, and besides 
graduating in the best schools of America, spent three years 
under the best instructors in Vienna, Paris, and London. 
They have, also, been teachers, and know what will aid both 
teacher and scholar, and they have kept in mind the fact that 
many teachers wil! be called upon to teach these subjects who 
will feel the need of aids, and they will find them in the ques- 
tions, which are so arranged with exponents in the text that 
the lessons are easily comprehended. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— Azro Goff, 150 Nassau street, New York, bas issued a 
second edition of his Hand-Book of Ready Reference, for 
advertisers, with compendium for business men. 


— The Teachers’ Coéperative Association, 38 Madieon street, 
Chicago, have published and sent out a little pamphlet called 
The College World for Blaine, showing the vote of the 
faculty and students of 50 colleges. 

— G. P. Patnam’s Sons, New York, have published No. 16 
of their series of Questions of the Day, entitled The True 
Issue. It treats of the industrial depression and political cor- 
raption caused by tariff monopolies, and demands reform in 
the interest of manufacturers, farmers, and working men; b 
E J. Donnell. 

— The American System of Electric Lighting is the 
title of a pamphlet of 120 pages, published by the American 
Electric and Illuminating Co., Boston; price, 25 cents, It 
contains a record of the progress of electric science, and the 
history of the growth of a successful company. 

— Thomas R. Knox & Co., 813 Broadway, New York City, 
have in pamphlet form The Social Emancipation of the 
Gypsies, by James Simson, editor of Simson’s History of the 
Gypsies. This topic is presented to the Americanreader, as it 
applies to the New World as well as the Old; price, 25 cents. 


— Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have ready an exceedingly at- 
tractive and handy little book contsinlng a Text and Verse 
for Every Day in the Year, composed of Scripture passages 
and parallel selections from the writings of John Greenleaf 
Whittier, arranged by Gertrude W. Cortland; price, 75 cents. 
Nothing could be more appropriate for a present to a friend 
than this beautifal little volume. 


— J.Willard Brown, of West Medford, Mass., Historian of the 
United States Veteran Signal Corps Association, organized in 
1867, has published in small pamphlet form the Constitution 
and History of the Signal Corps during the Civil War, and a par- 
tial roster of the members. Mr. Brown asks all having iofor- 
mation of any kind that will aid in making the records more 
complete, to send it to him at West Medford, Mass. 


— D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, have added to their Young 
Folks’ Library a monthly publication of choice literature, Mrs. 
Hard’s Niece; Six Months of a Girl's Life, by Ella Far- 
nam; and Evening Rest, or Under the Shadow of the 
Great Shepherd, by J L. Pratt; price of each, 25 cents; 
yearly subscription, $300 These stories are pure in charac- 
ter, and well adapted to interest and instruct the young. 


— Ginn, Heath & Co., have published in their ‘* College Series 
of Greek Authors,’ edited under the supervision of John 
Williams White, Lewis R. Pickard, and Thomas D. Seymour, 
Sophocles Antigone, edited on the basis of Wolff’s Edition, 
by Martin L. D’Ooge, Professor of Greek in the University of 
Michigan. The Greek text is in admirable type, and the notes 
are scholarly and helpfal to a student of this great play. 


— D. Appleton & Co, New York, have just published a 
timely book on The Three Prophets: Chinese Gordon, 
Mohammed-Abmed (El Madhi), and Arabi Pasha, by Colonel 
Chaillé Long, ex-Chief of Staff to Gordon in Africa, ex-United 
States Consular Agent in Alexandria, etc. Price, 50 cts. It 
is illustrated, and contains much valuable information con- 
cerning Africa and these noted men of the present time. 

— C. W. Bardeen, Syracass, N. Y., publishes No. 9 of his ad- 
mirable series of school-room classics, entitled, Bex in Mind 
and in Bducation, by Henry Maudsley, M.D., author of 
** Body and Mind,” ete. Price, 15 cents. No paper of an 
equal number of pages contains more sound sense and scien- 
tific truth blended than are found in this little classic. All in- 
terested in the education of women will find it fall of food for 
thought. 

— Ginn, Heath & C».,Boston,NewYork and Chicago, publish 


an Addition Manual, by F, B. Gina, by which addition is 


memorized, and the sum or difference of any two numbers 
known at sight. The author says: ‘There is no reason why 
any child eight years of age should not know the sum of any 
two, three, or four digits at sight, and with no more thought 
of figures than of the letters composing words read or pro- 
nounced.” This manual is designed to illustrate the author’s 
well-known Adjustable Addition Tablet. Price, 20 cents, 


— John E. Potter & Co, Philadelphia, have published 
Fenno’s Favorites, No.2. It isa neat, paper-bound volume 
of 264 pages, containing one hundred choice pieces for reading 
and speaking. The editor, Prof. F. H. Fenno, author of the 
well known text-book, The Science and Art of Elocution, has 
introduced a preliminary essay on “How to Impersonate,’’ 
which supplements that in Fenno’s Favorites, No. 1, on “‘ The 
Principles of Gesture.”’ A trained judgment is shown in the 
selections; they are fresh and well suited to elocutionary pur- 
poses. The print and paper are excellent, 


— Fank & Wagnalis, 10 and 12 Dey street, New York City, 
add to the popular Standard Library, No. 125, An Old Sailor's 
Yarn, by Capt. Roland F. Coffin; price, 25 cents. It is not a 
common thing for one who has for years served as a sailor in 
all positions, from before the mast to the captain’s cabin, to 
have the literary art this author displays in relating his experi. 
ence. He tells them in the vernacular of the forecastle, and 
with such an evident familiarity with all the (to a landsman) 
bewildering mysteries of spars and sails, and blocks and tackle, 
that it is almost as good as a voyage to read after him. No 
one will find the “‘ old sailor’’ tripping in his seamanship, and 
no one will find his yarns sagging in their interest. They treat 
many phases of sea-Kfe, from whallng in the south seas to 
blockade-running in the late civil war; and what can be more 
freshening and enjoyable than a yarn of sea-life ? 


— Fords, Howard & Hulbert, 27 Park Place, New York, 
have published Black and White, or Land, Labor, and 
Politics in the South; by T. Thomas Fortune, editor of the 
New York Globe ; price, $100. In this book the race question 
is discussed on broad catholic grounds from a new standpoint 
as an element of economic force. Interest in the political rela- 
tions of the two peoples of the South is growing less every 
year. In its place rise the problems of Labor, Education, and 
Social Status. Mr. Fortune shows very clearly and conclu- 
sively hc.w these problems are to be solved, giving some strik- 
ing facts not generally known, indicating the rapid progress of 
the colored people. Educational, Land, and Labor problems 
are ably discussed in a bold, rapid, ringing style, without pre- 
tense of originality, but in a way that makes clear the present 
condition of thought in those lines, and compels attention and 
reflection. He treats thess topics in their broad relations to 
the country at large to establish his principles; then he applies 
these principles to the special topics in hand. The errors of 
the past and the remedies for the future are distinctly pointed 
out, that he who reads may run by the signs of the times. It 
is a spirited, aggressive, and telling book. 


— Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., New York, have pub- 
lished one of the most unique novelties of the present season. 
It is an Old Style Calendar for the Present Yeere of Grace: 
1885, compiled and imprinted by Master George Falkner & his 
Sons, of Manchester, England. The frontispiece is quaint and 
artistic, at the same time, suggested by the couplet from Shake- 
speare’s Midsummer Night’s Dream,— 


**A calendar! a calendar! look in the almanack; 
Find out moonshine! find out moonshine! ” 


The borders of each page are striking, and the matter of the 
calendar is selected from the literature of ancient days, relating 
to the seasons, etc. The effect of the letter-press upon the 
untrimmed parchment pages gives the whole a very antique 
appearance. Not the least valuable portion of this novelty is 
the announcement of the standard text-books and publications 
of Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., and also of the Spencerian 
inks, drawing pencile, triangular rubber, script rulers, oblique 
penholders, and Spencerian pens. This is the first year of 
publication, and we hope it will not be the last. ‘“‘ Time has 
a past and a future;” so has this enterprising publishing 
house. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Black and White; by T. Thomas Fortune; $1.00 New York: Fords, 
Howard & Hulbert. 

The U. 8. Veteran Signal Corps Assoc.; copyright 1884; by Wm. Brown, 
West Medford, Mass. 
anne of the Phipps Lyceum Burcau: New York: Wm. A. Pond 


The Crusoes of Guiana, or The White Tiger; by Louis Boussenard; 
$1.50. New York: A.C. Armstrong & Son. 

Outlines of Roman Law; comprising its historical growth and general 
| by W.C. Morey, Ph.D.; $1.75. New York: G. P, Putnam’s 


ns. 

Wild Adventures Round the Pole; by Gordon Staples, M.D ,R.A.; with 
eight illustrations; $1.50. New York: A. CO. Armstrong & Son. 

Wentworth & Hill’s Exercise Manuals; No. III.,— Geometry ; 80 cts, 
.... Addition Manual; by F. B. Gion; 20 cts..... Sophocles Antigone; by 
Martin L. D’ooge; $1.00 Boston: Ginn, Heath & Co. 

The Usages of the Best Society; by Frances Stevens; 50 cents. 107 John 
street, New York: A. L Bart. 

Egypt in History and Prophecy, or Pharaoh Proclaimiog God; by Robert 
Pat r covers, 15cents. Boston: H. L. Hastings. 

Mysteries of Marssiiles, or the Loves of Blanche aad Phillippe ; by 
Emile Zola; 50cta. Philadelphia: I’. B. Peterson & Bros. 

Choice Reading; compiled and arranged by R. J. Fulton and T.C. 
Trueblood; $1.65. Boston: Ginn, Heath & Co. 

Wortbington’s Annual for 18%5; illustrated; New York: R. Worthington. 

The Elocutionist’s Annual, Vol. If. Philadelphia: National School of 
Elocution and Oratory. 

Books of Cats and aud Other Friends; for little folks . A Com- 
pendiam of pwens F by Joasph LeConte. New York: D. Appleton & Uo. 

Thirty Thousand Thoughts; being extracts coveri:g acompreheasive cir- 
cle of religious and alli wm edited by Rey. Canon H, D. M. Spence, 
M.A., Rev. Jos. 8. Exell, A M., Rev. Cnas. Neil, M.A.; Vol. Il.; $3 50. 
New York: Fank & Wagna!ls. 

The Lay of the Last Minstrel; a poem in six cantos; by Sir Walter Scott; 
illustrated by Garrett Harper and others; $2.50, New York; @. ¥. 
Crowell & Co, 
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New England Educators in Council 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The New Hampshire State Teachers’ Assoc. met in Phenix 
Hall, Concord, N. H., for its thiry-first annual meeting. The 
Assoc. was called to order by the president, E. J. Goodwin, 
principal of the High School of Nashua. The president was 
authorized to appoint Committees on Organization and Reso- 
tions, to be announced at a subsequent session. 

The first paper was given by Mr. L W. Craig, of the New 
Hampshire Conference Seminary, Tilton ; topic,— 


The Wade System for Country Schools. 


Mr. Craig outlined the system which was recommended by 
Mr. Wade for West Virginia some time since, and which has 
been largely adopted in that state, and also in portions of 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey. The system has been endorsed 
by the Pedagogical Assoc. of Maine, as well as by numerous 
other associations. The system provides for systematic exam- 
inations in ungraded town schools. The work for each term 
is carefully laid out, and examinations follow on the work re- 
quired. The speaker cited a large number of endorsements of 
the system in Maine and in other states. The advantages of 
the system are that the school work is done thoroughly and by 
all the pupils, and that they graduate on the same generai 
plan of work. For district schools it has proved of great ben- 
efit. Oar schools in the country need a system of this kind, 
Few country schools have any system that makes uniform re- 
quirements. The system leads pupils in country schools to 
desire to complete the course and graduate. Better super- 
vision is required uoder the ‘* Wade System,”’ and this is one 
of the great advantages of the system. Hardly a country town 
in any state exists where better supervision is not needed. 
The system is profitable wherever the town system exists, and 
this should be universal. The t'me is not far distant in New 
Hampshire when the town system will be adopted, The Wade 
system increases the interest of both parents and pupils, uni- 
fies the work done in the schools, and thus elevates the char- 
acter of the daily work done in the country schools, 

Discussion. 


C. C. Rounds, principal of the State Normal School, gave 
testimony to the value of the ‘‘ Wade System.”’ as he had ob- 
served its workings in Maine. He thought the system could 
be adopted for any and all of the country towns of New Hamp- 
ehire with great profit. 

Mineralogy. 

Mr. William F. York of Nashua gave a very entertaining 
illustrated lecture on ‘‘ The Elements of Mineralogy.”’ 

Mr. York said he had stood at the stone-cutter’s bench for 
more than a quarter of a century, and that mineralogy was 
one of the most neglected studies in our schools. First, make 
a collection. Teachers, to teach anything well, must have 
specimens before them. For New Hampshire, granite was the 
most natural specimen to begin with. The equipments for 
gathering a collection are a hammer, a chisel, wedges, and a 
drill. The granite isa compound of three elements,—mica, 
quartz, and feldspar. Every teacher should have a maguify- 
ing-glass, and show all the pecaliarities of the different quali- 
ties of granite, and the many varieties. Follow with a study 
of the sandstones, the conglomerate rocks, trap rocks, and ex- 
plain how the fissures were made by volcanic action and fiiled 
with the material called ‘‘trap-rock.’’ Great interest can be 
awakened by showing the different varieties of feldspar and 
mica,—how they vary in color and cohesiveness. Follow by 
showing the multiform forms of the elements of granite. The 
elementary lessons in geometrical forms are readily taught in 
this way. Mauch the largest amount of the earth’s crust is 
quartz. Talk familiarly with the pupils. They will learn very 
young. ‘I taught my four boys the names of the common 
rocks before they were weaned.”’ ‘‘ Teachers should deal 
with the how, and leave to other classes to deal with the why.’’ 
Agates are peculiarly attractive; so are crystals. The speci- 
mens should be of convenient siz3, and pupils should handle and 
examine them. New Hampshire is rich in groups of crystals, 
and teachers should collect them to show to pupils, and stima- 
late their observation. ‘‘ Nature is always sincere’”’ and the 
study of the beauties of the rock tends to elevate character, 
and keep the spirit young. A collection of minerals should be 
placed in every school room. Specimens should not be labeled 
for the teacher’s use. Be able to explain and name them in 
the presence of the children. Mineralogy will help in the 
study of geology and geography. The study of nature elevates 
the character, and has also its material advantages in the rela- 
tions of after-life. 

Prof. York made an admirable exhibit of specimens of min- 
erals he had collected, which was admired and enjoyed by the 
teachers present. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The session opened at 2 o’clock; Prest. Goodwin in the 
chair. The following committees were announced: 

On Nomination of Officers: E. H. Barlow, West Lebanon; 
H. 8S. Roberts, ‘Warner; F. W. Sweet, Portsmouth; W. E. 
Buck, Manchester; C. P. Hall, Hinsdale. 

On Resolutions: Prof. E. R. Raggles, Hanover; T. D. 
Adams, Manchester; Ez C. Burbeck, Nashua; W. A. Robin- 
son, Franklin; D. 8. Hastings, Claremont. 


Training for Teachers. 

The first paper was by Miss Iola Rounds of Piymouth, N.H., 
on the above topic. ' 

Preparation for the best work in teaching demands a study 
of those principles »f philosophy which are fundamental to all 
trae education, There must be athoughtful and careful study 
of the human mind in its development and in its workings at 
ail stages of its growth. Especially should the minds of chil- 
dean Istudiously observed. The student of education 
should aim to stand on the shoulders of his predecessors He 
should become acquainted with the history of what‘has been 
done in the past, Ae should make a study of the methods in 
nse at the present day, and be equipped with the knowledge of 
Principles and methods. But we must attain skill in making 
the practical application before we can look for the best re- 
sults. With the knowledge of how he must teach and why, 
one may begin the work and become finally a good teacher; 
but it is better for the cause of education and for his own rep- 
utation if the first efforts are made in a school directed by some 
one wiser than he, who can help him, by precept and example, 
to realizs his ideals and to become skillful as well as philosoph- 
ical, The would-be teacher, then, should make a study of 
principles and methods of education, and then he should have 


ractice in applying them, for we learn to do by doing ; we 

arn to teach by teaching. We have considered what the 
ews training should be: let us see what provision is made 

There are in the country 233 institutions which offer in some 
form professional training for teachers. Of this number 133 
are schools established for some other purpose, bat having 
connected with them a normal department; 100 are special 
schools for teachers,—75 state normal schools, and 25 city nor- 
mal or training schools. Forty-five of the statenormal schools 
do not offer advantages for practical work, while twenty have 
connected with them a practice department. A few of the city 
normal schools are inclined to neglect theoretical work, while 
some give an extended course in theory and practice. The ad- 
vantages for the professional training of teachers may be class- 
ified then under four heads. First, the normal department. 
Second, the state normal school which neglects practical 
work. Third, the city normal school which neglects theo- 
retical work. Fourth, the state or city norma! school which 
offers a course of both theory and practice. Under the first 
head, we find only five institutions carrying this department 
with much reference to professional training. These are the 
eee age | of Michigan, Johns Hopkins University, the Uni. 
versity of Missouri, and the Universities of Iowa and Ne- 
braska. It is evident, then, that teachers must look for pro- 
fessional training in their professional school,—the normal 
school. What advantages does it offer ? 
The normal schools which have no practice department are 
much like academies or high schools, the course of study in- 
cluding only a few professional subjects. At best, theory is 
taught and practice neglected. On the other hand we find, 
among the city normal schools, some of which put most of 
their strength into practical work to the neglect of theory. 
Between the two defects it is hard to choose Though ip so 
many cases there is a failure to realize the ideal of a pro- 
fessional school for teachers there are still many institutions 
where the student may recaive training in both theory and 
practice. 
By reference to the last reports of the commissioner of edu- 
cation, we learn that in the ten years ending with 1882 the 
number of normal schools in the country increased from 113 
to 233, and the number of their pupils from 16 620 to 51,132 
The increase in the number of schools was in the ratio of over 
106 per cent., while the increase in attendance was over 207 
percent. Great as was the increase in supply, nearly twice as 
great was the increase in demand. 
This advance from one school with three pupils, established 
only about fifty years ago, shows that the normal school repre- 
sents a vital in our system of education, and that its 
place is assured. Nevertheless there are many schools which 
must still struggle to gain a foothold, all because the founda- 
tion is laid for individual schools, and not for schools belong- 
ing to a well organized system. The normal school depends 
for its success on legal and financial support and on the indorse- 
ment of public opinion, and most of the complaints against it 
done away with if what is lacking of these should be supplied. 
Passing over an enumeration of complaints made against 
them, 1t may be said that normal schools should be organized 
on a more uniform basis. They should assure to their gradu- 
ate a course of professional study and practice and a course of 
study equivalent to the best high-school course, the pro- 
fessional course being open to graduates of high schools, col- 
leges, aud scientific schools. A course of theory and practice 
is now offered only by a minority of normal schools. With an 
organization thus uniform and complete, and with proper legal 
and financial support, the hearty indorsement of the public 
would be fujly merited and cordially given, and teaching might 
become a profession worthy the lives of our greatest men and 
women, and affording ample scope for the loftiest ambition. 


. Professional Training. 
After an intermission of fiv2 minutes, J. G. Edgerly, Supt. 
of Schools, Fitchburg, Mass., gave an able and practical ad- 
dress on ‘‘ The Comparative Value of Experience and Profes- 


sional Training.” 

Experience and professional training do not antaganiza each 
other. We attempt to educate for a specialty before we lay 
properly the foundation for general work. The professionai 
schools do much work that should be done before the student 
enters such schools. The normal school has had to suffer 
from ill-prepared pupils. The great mission of this school is 
to give preparation for successful teaching. The regular rou- 
tine of school-room duty must be learned by actual experience. 
Many teachers learn how little they know about the vital im- 
portance of their work, only by actually testing themselves, 
and finding out their deficiencies. Experience teaches teach- 
ers to study individual pupils and individual capacities; to 
vary their plans and methods to meet special needs. Even 
the reference books of schools should differ, according to the 
demands of the different schools Teachers should study 
carefully the reason why failures occur in aclass. It requires 
the tact that is acquired only by experience to find out what 
the real obstacles are in the way of individual pupils, No one 
method will remedy the defects that are apparent to all care- 
ful observers in our schools. We need the professional school, 
but we need also the results of successful experience to bring 
our sytem of education to the highest standard of excellence. 


Discussion. 


E. H. Barlow, principal of Tilden Seminary, West Lebanon, 
followed, and said that iu order to secure the highest success 
in teaching it wss necessary for the teacher to have (1) natural 
aptitude, (2) accurate scholarship, (3) professional training, 
and (4) experience. Ali the training and all the experience 
in the world will not make a successful teacher of one who 
has no natural fitness for the work. Ilo preparing for the work 
of teaching no one rule can ever be laid down. If one intends 
to make teaching a life work, then he should fit himself thor- 
oughly. The normal school furnishes the results of the best 
methods, and a teacher can get more of value in two years 
there, than by ten years of training outside of such a school. 
The normal school pupil is less liabie to failure than one who 
has not had an opportunity to know what is required from the 
knowledge of the true theory of instraction. 

Hon, J. W. Patterson, the State Sapt., said we learn a great 
deal of philosophy while we are getting experience. The 
higher the quality of the man, the better will be the ap- 
plication of his theories in experience. It is no reflection 
upon the normal school that some of its pupils do not succeed. 
It is woreasonable to expect good, strong work from smali 
minds, however well trained professionally. Experience is 
good, but it must have something to stand upon. There isa 
philosophy of teaching that no experience can furnish. The 
fundamental principles must be taught in the training-school, 
and experience will show how to apply them. The teacher 
must study human nature, learn the drift of his pupils, and 


start them in that direction. 


Self-Culture. 

The closing paper of the afternoon was read by Miss Frances 
A. Mathes, of the High School, Portsmouth; topic, “ Self- 
Culture for Teachers.” 

In this carefully written paper, the importance of personal 
physical culture for the teacher,—good et abundant exercise, 
refreshing sleep, proper diet, ete.,—was pointedly presented, 
It is hardly the duty of the teacher to set the fashions, but it 
is of vast importance that our example in the matter of dress, 
in the presence of our pupils, should be worthy of imitation. 
The best and most refining sources of mental culture should 
be eagerly improved. e should choose our books wisely. 
One of our great dangers comes from desultory reading. 
Teachers need the influence of art,—pictures of excellence. 
photographs, true transcripts of pure art. Broad and careful 
reading of good newspapers was essential to the teacher. 
Teachers’ meetings, and mingling in general society; travel, 
and study of new places and scenes, are all aids to self-culture. 
The tones of the voice should be carefully cultivated. Their 
inflaence can hardly be over-estimated. Oar lines of study 
must be both special and general. We must avoid rou- 
tine; seek for freshness of thought. Suavity, social amenities, 
are things to be studied by the wise teacher. 

The paper was discussed by Harrison Hume, of Boston, who 
said all who are to be teachers should be so from choice. 
Proper preparation is the great need of the teacher’s profes- 
sion. Superficiality isthe bane of all professions. 

Mr. A, C, Stockin, of Boston, discussed the paper, and elo- 
quently endorsed the wise suggestions of Miss Mathes. 


Seconp Day. 


The closing session of the association opened for business 
at 8,30 4. mM, At nine o’clock the program was taken up, and 
the following subjects were considered : ‘‘ Moral Discipline in 


the School-room,’’ Miss L, J. Forest, Shaker Village; ‘ Exam- 
inations,”’ E, R. Goodwin, principal High School, Dover, and 
J. H. Stetson, principal of Ash Street Grammar School, Man- 
chester; ‘‘ A Substitute for Latin in the High Schools,” C. C. 
Boynton, High School,’’ Lebanon, and B. A, Pease, 
principal High School, Milford. 

We much regret that a detailed report of this session prom- 
ised us has failed to come to hand in season for this issue of 
THE JOUBNAL.—| Reporter. ] 

The following officers were chosen for the ensuing year . 
President — B. J. Goodwin, Nashua, Vice-Presidents—Hon. 
Warren Clarke, Concord; C. C. Boynton, Lebanon; L. S. 
Hastings, Claremont; Wm. O. Buck, Manchester; F. W. 
Sweet, Portsmouth; Geo, Shearman, Winchester; L. W. 
Craig, Tilton. Secretaries —J. F. Kent, Concord; Miss J. F. 
Prescott, Portsmouth. Councillors—Prof. E. R. Ruggles, Han- 
over; C. C, Rounds, Plymouth; E. R. Goodwin, Dover; J. W. 
Patterson, Hanover; W. A. Robioson, Franklin; Miss Laura 
Carlton, Concord; Miss L. E. Mannahan, Manchester. Treas- 
urer, Isaac Walker, Pembroke. 

The meeting was largely attended and the papers and dis- 
cussions were of great interest and value, showing a noble 
professional spirit among the educators of New Hampshire, 


EVENING SESSION, 


The Association convened at 7 p. m., and remarks were made 
by W. E. Sheldon, of Boston, on the meeting of the National 
Educational Association at Madison, by invitation, and he 
was followed by Hon. J. W. Patterson, urging that the teach- 
ers of New Hampshire should attend the meetings of the Na- 
tional Educational Association and of the American Institute 
of Instruction in July, 1885. Mr. Patterson also asked for 
help in making an exhibit of the educational product of the 
State at New Orleans the coming winter. 

Excellent singing was furnished by the pupils of the public 
schools of Concord, N. H., under the direction of Mr. Joseph 
Jackman, teacher of vocal music in the schools of the city. 


Greek. 


The first regular exercise was given by J. H. Wright, pro- 
fessor of Dartmouth College, ‘‘ On the Place of Greek in a Lib- 
eral Education.’’ Greek occupies a prominent place in the 
curricuium of the leading colleges and universities of the world, 
and the agitation now raging regarding the partial restirction 
of the study of Greek in a course of liberal education, justifies 
the most careful consideration of the real place it should 
occupy. Languages are studied as a means to an end. It is 
urged that Greek is a dead language. Greek isno more a dead 
language than Chaucer and Goethe, practically. We should 
stady languages for the living value they have in the work of 
culture, Hostile critics of Greek claim that the study yields 
meagre results. Is not the fault in the method of learning it ? 
Have the methods by which it has been taught been wise? The 
influence of many studies is more or less obscure. Education is 
that training that best fite the youthful mind for the important 
duties of life; that enlarges his range of thought. The objects 
of school-training are to train the mind; to store it with infor- 
mation, and fit the citizen for the high duties of practical life. 
Greek civilization is far more than Greek literature. We must 
be able to appreciate the beauties of culture. No education 
can be called liberal that does not touch the higher instincts 
and emotions of tie mind and soul. Greek is eminently cal- 
culated to do this noble work. Translations cannot do this 
important work. The knowledge of literature gained by trans- 
lations is second-hand, and it must be studied in the original 
in order to secure to thestudent its chief value. The literature 
and language of Greece are worthy of a high place in a liberal 
education. The instinct for beauty is more developed by a 
rational study of Greek than by any other language. The 
enlargement of the vocabulary is one of the important uses of a 
correct method of teaching Greek. Greek should be prescribed 
in a college course, or should not be required for admission. It 
is not to be expected that, during a college course, an exhaus- 
tive knowledge of the literature of modern languages can be 
gained; that must be the work of subsequent life. Greek 
needs patient and protracted study. There is no literature 
comparable to Greek for the culture of the mind, and which 
will furnish gifts of expression equal to the study of this 


language. 
Chemistry. 

The next paper was given by Edwia J. Bartlett, Professor 
of Chemistry in Dartmouth College, on Educatioaal 
Value of the Study of Chemistry.”’ 

Science has no right to transcend her own domain in the 
realm of education. Science should not be too aggressive. 
She has her legitimate field. There is some place in general 
education for the study of chemistry. Chemical instruction is 
gaining ground; in fact, is firmly established in 9) per cent. of 
the higher institutions; while only 39 per cent. give labaratory 
instruction. This is wrong. There should be more extended 
work looking toward research. Facts from the text book have 
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their value, but such study is not scientific, in the true sense. 
The experimental work should be extended in chemistry. It 
demands experiments; its theories should be tested in the 
labaratory. It is a fundamental science, and is needed for the 
per study of the other sciences. Well-taught chemistry is 
ndispensable in any thorough study of the other sciences. 
The senses of smell and sight are trained by the study of 
chemistry in a preéminent degree. The same is true of the 
sense of touch. It also helps to develop the ability to analyze 
the mental forces of the mind. It enlarges the mental horizon, 
and stimulates the activities of the mind in a marked degree. 
The study of chemistry tends to aid logical reasoning. 
Chemistry is almost a science of analysis. It leads to discovery, 
own ments. emory, ent, and common 

sense are all strengthened by its study. 


CONNECTICUT. 


The Connecticut State Teachers’ Association held its thirty- 
eighth annual meeting in the high-school hall, Hartford, be- 
ginning on Thursday evening, Oct. 23, and ending at noon on 
Saturday, Oct. 25. The meeting was an eminently successful 
one. The attendance was the largest ever known, and the 
interest was unabated throughout. 

On Thursday evening the audience were entertained with 
singing by the high-school choir. The lecture of the even- 
ing was given by William A. Mowry, of Boston, upon ‘‘Patriot- 
ism, as Taught by a Knowledge of our Country’s Growth.” 


Politics in the Schools. 


other. It is often better to take the first step in addition, then 
the first step in subtraction, then go back and take the second 
step in addition. 

This paper was one of the ablest and most ss re 
sentations of teaching elementary arithmetic ever presented to 
a body of New England teachers. 


Discussion. 

Mr. Mark Pitman, principal of the Woolsey School, New 
Haven, discussed the paper briefly, commending its many 
suggestions. He proposed that the papsr be printed for the use 
of teachers. It was accordingly voted to appoint a committee 
to solicit the paper for publication. It will be published by 
the State Board of Education. 


Science. 

Prof. Arthur B. Morrill, of the State Normal School, New 
Britain, next read a paper upon “‘ Science Conversations in the 
Lower Schools,” 

The speaker considered at some length many difficulties of 
the public schools. Some errors in teaching were pointed out, 
The repression of thought and originality, produced by the 
constant dependence upon text-books, is an evil of no small 
magnitude. The training of the powers of perception and re- 
flection, of thought and reasoning, is a prominent part of edu- 
cation. This training is repressed by too abstract book work. 
Scientific study demands some opportunity of seeing for himsel/, 
on the part of the pupil. Pupils should be made to under- 
stand the purpose of the exercise. The teacher should refrain 
from aiding, helping, and throw the responsibility of thinking 
upon the pupil himself. Natural history should be taught by 
the use of specimens found in the locality. For example, on 
the seashore, the clam, the star fish, Lng amy mussels, The 
a being presented, the pupil should first examine, then 
explain. 


On Friday morning the first paper was read by Prin. George} On account of the lateness of the hour, the discussion of this 
L. Fox, of New Haven. His subject was, ‘‘ Teaching Politics | paper was postponed. 
in the Public Sch ad (To be coutinued next week.] 

Mr. Fox began by defining politics as used in its higher sense, 

uties of citizen were t upon, an 6 necessity 

inculcated of teachin patriotism in the Connecticut, MASSA CHUSETTS. 
at the present time, speaker said, is not doing much in this WORCESTER CO. TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


direction. The teaching of the Constitution of the United 
States, the principles our Government, the duties of an 
American citizen,—these things are seldom taught in the 
public schools of Connecticut. A pupil may pass through the 

blic schools of the city of Hartford and uate, and not 

able, from anything taught in the schools, to understand 
the significance of ‘‘the charter” and *‘ Charter Oak,” or of 
those early do in Connecticut ont of which grew, in large 
part, the principles of our republic. At the west, in 

ississippi valley, they do these things better. In 
Ohio, in other states of that section, they teach this subject 
and I am inclined to think they tea h it well. Att e reat 
meeting at Madison, last summer, I found in that grand ex- 
hibit excellent papers upon Civil Government. In some of the 
New England states, I am aware much is done in this direc- 
tion. In Massachusetts} Mr. George Martin has prepared an 
excellent text-book, which is in large use. In Providence, Mr. 
Mowry,—from whom we heard last evening,—has taught, with 
enthusiasm and success, this subject for many years. A 
knowledge of civil government will aid materially in obtain- 
ing a good knowledge of our American history. e charter 
of Connecticut was the key-note of the revolution. The pupil 
should be taught first the facts of the Government, and then 
the principles. Boys should be obliged to study these subjects. 
Girls should be allowed to study them. 

The paper was a vigorous and inspiring one. It was well 
written and of great value. It showed research, study, prac- 
tical work, a clear head, and a loyal heart. 

Number. 

The second paper of the morning was read by Miss E. M. 
Reed, of the Welch Training School, New Haven, upon the 
“A BC of Numbers.”’ 

In the ary grade the work is chiefly constructive. Begin 
with a primary class, upon simple number, one and two. Test 
with objects, two spools, two buttons, two tops, two boys ; 
then three objects. Some children, when they first come to 
school, have a real, exact knowledge of one and two only; some 
know three, a few four. Scarcely any children on entering 
school really know beyond four. Teach each number by ob- 
jects till it is known. Checkers, card-board cut to represent 
artificial flowers, dogs, cats, mice, boys, hats, caps, gloves, 
boots, etc. Teach numbers by (1) perception, (2) analysis, (3) 
drill on fixed facts discussed by analysis, then (4) the abstract 
idea. When reaching 4, make four perpendicular marks on 
the blackboard, four horizontal marks ; mention four things 
you wear, or four playthings, ete, etc. Now show that four 
things can be , when four things cannot be created; 
four things alike, and four different things. Now, when this 
goeuees of four is given, then analyze it. What is in four? 

is a three in it. Take away three, what remains ? Two 
is in it. Take away two,jwhat is left? Then we find out 
1+38=—4. Thus exhaust the analysis of the four. Then 
imagine this four means four days; ¢. g., and do all you can 
with the number. First, consider objects before the children ; 
second, objects — by pictures; third, objects absent, 
bat understood by conception. Then, How many more? 
That is, if you have three, how many more in four? Prob- 
lems relating to the fact. All numbers to ten are thus mas- 
tered. All hitherto is expressed in words, not in figures. 
Dots, iines, etc., bat not figures yet. Cultivate concentration 
of mind. Be exact, accurate. It took me several years to 


The annual fall meeting of the Worcester County Teachers’ 
Association was held at the City Hall, Fitchburg, Mass, Oct. 
20, 1884, The Assoc. assembled in large numbers at 9.45 a.m. 

J. Chauncy Lyford, of Worcester, the president, called the 
association to order. The exercises were opened by prayer by 
Rev. Mr. Scott, of Fitchburg. The association was welcomed 
by His Honor, Mayor Davis of Fitchburg, in fitting words. A 
brief response was made by the president, who said that this 
association did work for the whole county, and proposed to keep 
the interests of education alive and a unit in all parts of the 
county. Miss Ellen Bigelow, of Worcester, the secretary, read 
the minutes of the last meeting, which were approved. Mr. 
A. P. Marble, of Worcester, announced how return: tickets on 
the railroads can be secured. 

Citizenship. 

The first paper was given by Mr. J. D. Miller, principal of 
the h school of Leominster, Mass.; topic, ‘‘ How Can We 
rain Our Pupils for the Duties of Citizenship?” 
Mr. M. paid a glowing tribute to the fathers for their fidelity in 
establishing in New England these institutions that have pre- 
pared the generations of the past for intelligent citizenship. 
Our pupils should be taught to use the ballot for the highest 
good of thecommunity. He cannot be a good citizen who does 
not live honestly and maintain the virtues of an honorable pri- 
vate character. We should teach our pupils to obey the laws 
of our country, and make choice of measures and men that 
will promote the public weal. This requires that we should 
teach the nature of government, and apply the knowledge 
gained by the exercise of right choices. Intelligence and char- 
acter must be united in the performance of public duties. The 
teacher should have a definite plan in teaching the duties of 
citizenship. Civil polity can be readily taught to the average 
pupil of our grammar schools, THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
of Oct. 16 made an admirable suggestion when it proposed to 
devote the 4th of November of the present year to giving in- 
struction in regard to the processes of conducting our national 
election. The method of electing a president and vice president 
can be readily taught by devoting a little time to this impor- 
tant instruction. Accompany this teaching with a concise 
statement of the great principles of our government in words 
warm with patriotism. Pupils should be taught to read and 
weigh evidence readily, if they are to become good citizens. 
Character and intelligence must be regarded in training the 
young for life’s duties. Special instruction in political knowl- 
edge is needed in our schools. 

Grammar. 


The second paper was given by Mr. Henry W. Brown, of the 
State Normal School of Worcester, Mass., on this topic. 

Grammar has long been called an art, but has been mainly 
taught as a science. To teach the art of expression we must 
do it by actually using language. Postpone definitions until 
the pupil has capacity developed to an extent that will make 
them serviceable. Grammar proper should be deferred until 
the pupil is mature enough to comprehend a purely scientific 
treatment. In teaching systematic grammar, pupils should be 
taught to formulate definitions scientifically. Definitions 
should be made out of the facts of grammar. ‘Teachers should 
avoid teaching scientific grammar when language lessons should 
be taught. Children er fag to learn the use of lan- 


learn that ing d harm; that it implies no thinking; 

that it ean be avoided. Carefully discriminate between know: gnsge. ~ cf grommet is 
trod n storical elements. 8 will give a 

ing and imagining. Here is a moral lesson. One who cannot } er relish to the study of grammar as a science. gl 


distinguish and realize the difference between guessing and 
knowing in figures, will be liable to be careless in moral dis- 
tinctions. Require of the pupil only what we have a right to 
expect of him. Seven may be seen as three, three, and one, or 
two, two, and three; seldom three and four. Avoid counting by 
ones. Ask the children to look around and see what they can 
see. ‘Sarah, what do you see?” “I see pencils.” ‘“ How 
many?” ‘‘Seven.” “How did you count them?” ‘“ y 
threes.” ‘Count them.” ‘‘Three, three, and one.” 
** James, what do you see?” “Buttons.” “* How many?” 
“Nine.” How did youcount them?” ‘By fours.” ‘Count 
them.” ‘“‘ Four, four, and one.’ Don’t forget that much de- 
pends upon drill and repetition to fix in the memory. Now 
call your blocks geese, and let a fox catch some. ‘‘ Now, James, 
how many geese have you” “I had seven, but a fox caught 
two, aad I now have five,”’ ete. 

is not always best to finish one subject before taking an- 


A. P. Marble, Supt. of Schools, Worcester, favored the con- 

tinuing of the recess in the schools. 
Committees. 

The president announced the following Committee on Nom- 
inations: Chairman — Joseph Jackson of Worcester ; Mr. 
Winch of Fitchburg, Mr. Miller of Leominster, Mr. Haynes of 
Worcester, Mr. Bent of Clinton. 


The German System. 

The closing paper of the morning was Dr. Homer T. 
Fuller, principal of the Worcester Co. Free Institute at Wor- 
cester; theme, ‘‘Common and Normal Trair.ng in Germany.” 

One of the most admirable -features of the schools of 
the Old World is the special attention given to the study of 
language early. In most cases the study of Latin is begun at 
10 years of age. At the head of the German system of educa- 


tion is the Emperor, who acts through the Minister of Educa- 
tlon. Noschool can be kept without permission of the govern- 
ment. It requires that every child ehall attend school from the 
age of 6 to 14 years. The civil authority controls and paves the 
way for every child to have a education. The German 
schools are not free only in the sense that they are open to all. 
Tuition is required of all, the minimum fee being six marques, 
and must be paid by all, even though they have to abstain from 
meat except on Christmas. Only the fees of the absolutely 
poor are remitted. Two hours a week are devoted to religious 
instruction. A boy of 14 in Germany has a better knowledge 
of the facts of the Bible than adults have in thiscountry. The 
German school-buildings are substantial, with simple. plain 
furpiture. Every school-room is supplied with maps, globes, 
and apparatus for teaching the natural sciences. They are 
lighted only on one side of the building, and that on the left of 
the pupil. Asarule, they are used only as places of recita- 
tion, and not for study. ey divide the exercises into full 
hours. The natural sciences are always taught without a text- 
book. The most noteworthy feature of the German common 
school is the entire attention secured from the pupils by the 
teacher. Penmanship is mostly taught in the first two years 
of school life, and is most thoroughly done. At eight years of 
age every German child can write a good round hand, and at 
nine years of age can take readily dictation exercises. Music 
is taught by note to all pupils. The text-books of the German 
schools are very few and very cheap. Two dollars will pay for 
the books of a ten years’ course of study. Their arithmetics 
are thin books. The most important feature of the German 
educational system is the professional training of teachers,— 
first, the preparatory school of two years; then the normal 
school, or seminary, for three years, making five years devoted 
to special training. There are 170 such schools in Germany. 
These schools begin in summer at 6.45 a.m., and in winter at 
745 a.m., and continue six hours, with a recess of 20 minutes. 
So severe are the examinations that often only three or four 
out of a class of 40 pzss the examination for a first grade cer- 
tificate. The supervision of the German schools is almost per- 
fect. They have superior methods of instruction. We cannot 
adopt the system in this country, but wecan adopt one maxim, 
Better good teaching, even if there is less of it. We need better 
professional training, better and more knowledge of the phil- 
osophy and science of education. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The association assembled for business at 1.30 p.m.; Prest. 
Lyford in the chair. The report of the Nominating Committee 
was made by the chairman and accepted. The following per- 
sons were unanimously elected as the officers of the year: 

Prest.—R. G. Huling, Fitchburg. Vice-Prests.—F. M. Collis- 
ter, Gardiner; F. P. McKeon, Worcester. Sec.—Miss Minnie 
Rawson, Clinton. Treas.—C. C. Woodman, Worcester. Fz. 
Com.—S. A. Bent, Clinton; W. E. Hatch, Milford; Mrs. H. G. 
Waite, Worcester. 

It was voted to request Dr. Fuller to have his paper on 
**Common and Normal Training in Germany” publis in 
THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, or in some other form, 


U. 8. History. 

The first exercise was by Mr. R. Greene Huling, principal of 
high school, Fitchburg, on ‘‘ Method of Reviewing U. S. His- 
tory.” The pupils spend some time in reading some good 
text-book of U. 8S. history up to the period of the Revolution, 
we then assign topics for pupils to write upon, which reveals 
to the teacher the knowledge the pupils have of the subject. 
This takes the place of a composition exercise. The whole 
class read the books suggested, and listen to and comment 
upor the compositions read in their hearing. This plan has 
proved successful for the past three years. 


Supplementary Reading. 


The second paper was read by Wm. T. Harris, LL.D., of Con- 
cord, Mass., on *‘Supplementary Reading.’’ Reading is the 
foremost branch of study in the common school; in fact,if the 
school is to exist, the teaching of reading is one of the prime rea- 
sons for its existence. Each individual contributes to the race, 
and the race gives back the aggregation of he individuals to 
each one through books. Languageis the conventional means 
of communicating knowledge; by it the experience of the 
human family is preserved and handed down. Thus, then, 
if a school has one study, that should be reading. Man'by 
this means obtains his share of the store of accumulated knowl- 
edge, experience, and wisdom. Being able to share the knowl- 
edge of the race is of the first importance to the child. This 
is done by reading; writing is secondary in the school. The 
child should first me familiar with the vocabulary of collo- 
quial language. Secondly, comes the study of the literary vo- 
cabulary, which is much more difficult, as it includes words of 
deeper meaning, conveying to the mind the varied shades of 
human thought and feeling, which requires reflection. This 
work must be done slowly; gems of literature demand close 
and long continued study. Pupils must be taught to translate 
the new words into forms of colloquial speech natural to the 
child. The point of supplementary reading leads us into the 
consideration of how to reads and what books to read. Each 
teacher in the primary grade should have at least ten books of 
a colloquial style to loan to pupils to read at home and then 
talk the reading over in the school, explaining and stimulating 
an interest in reading within the range of their comprebension. 
For books, use the common stories like Mother Goose, Jack the 
Giant Killer, etc. Sight reading in the school-room from new 
books is not supplementary reading in its true sense. Books 
of a suitable character should be made familiar to the children 
by much supplementary reading at home, Mr. Harris named 
for primary reading such books as the Popular Tales, by 
** Lodge,”’ and other tales of a similar character; to be followed 
by Swinton’s Supplementary Readers, Eliot’s Popular Tales, 
Vicar of Wakefield, The Modern Classics, The Boys’ Work- 
shop, by Waite, etc. By exchanging books among classes, one 
set of books would answer for many pupils. 

Primary Work. 
After a brief recess, the subject of Primary Work was 
taken up, and Miss Ella Pitts, of Leominster, gave an inter- 
esting practical exercise on ‘‘ Number,” illustrated with a 
class of children. : 

Miss Elida M. Capen, of Worcester, gave a paper also on 
**Number,”’ which advocated the absolute learning of the 
combinations of number, one at a time, and each “ fixed and 
clinched” forever. Every combination under twenty should 
be so taught that the result can be given promptly, without 
hesitation or delay by the pupil. ‘ Pupils should be taught to 
know what they pretend to know.” Wecannot make play out 
of teens we teach. 

ss Alice Abbott, of Fitchb ve a charming paper on 
“Work in the Primary Schools The busy wor the 
school-room of very young children should be not only calcu- 


lated to interest them, but develop fresh ideas,—give them new 
conceptions of the world around them, 
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The was by Miss Emma Goodwin on Man- 
agement.”’ he underlying principle of school discipline is 
kindness, but should not be an obstacle to prevent punishment 
when needed. Order is an essential element in good govern- 
ment. Have few rules; insist upon everything that is done in 
school be done in order and by system. Studying should be 
done with closed lips. If the teacher wishes quiet in the school 
ahe must be quiet herself. Keep the pupils interested all 
the time and disorder will be prevented. Cultivate politeness, 
both of words and manner. Govern without many rules. 

The thanks of the association were unanimously tendered 
to the teachers and citizens of Fitchburg for their efforts to 
make this meeting a success. The meeting was eminently 
successful, and ably conducted by Mr. Lyford, 


MAINE. 


PEDAGOGICAL SOCIETY — ANNUAL MEETING. 
(Concladed.) 


SATURDAY MORNING. 

The session of the society Saturday morning was held in 
City Hall, on account of the large attendance. The society 
elected the following officers for the ensuing yer: 

Prest.—A. L. Lane. 

Vice. Prest.—G. C. Chase. 

Sec. and Treas.—E. W. Hall. 

Ez. Com.—B. O. McIntire, Miss M, F. Adams. 

Com. on Legislation.—Thomas Tash, L. G. Jordan, G. A. 
Robertson. 

The secretary was authorized to distribute the remaining 
reports of the society, under the direction of the advisory 


some educational publications, and recommended the papers 
and magazines issued by the New England Publishing Com- 
pany. By vote of the society, Mr. Tash was requested to con- 
tinue to furnish the educational intelligence from Maine to 
the N. E. JougNau or Epucarion the next year. 


The Committee on Science was directed to take into consid- 
eration the forming of a plan for organizing in each town a 
circle of science for the study of mineralogy, geology, etc., and 
to form these local circles into a state cirele. 

Next came a paper by E. P. Sampson, on “ Ranking and 
Examination as Inducements to Study, and as Grounds of Pro- 
motion in Classes and Honors at Graduation.”” Mr. Sampson 
pronounced the system hurtful in every particular. 

In the discussion, Prof. H. L Chapman thought that rank- 
ing, properly used, is not objectionable. He believed no man 
can trust to his general impression of a student’s standing; 
something more definite and accurate is needed. He would 
abolish the system of honors as determined by rank. 

Dr. I. T. Dana discussed the question from the medical 
standpoint. He objected to it because it injures the health by 
engendering nervous diseases, and causes a waste of vital force 
at the period of life when it is most needed. He has consulted 
hundreds of parents, and found the testimony in all cases the 
same; nervous derangement in the pupils. The nearly unapi- 
mous testimony of medical men is also to this effect. Children 
often graduate with honors at an early age and with bright hope, 
who afterward fail to fulfill the expectation of their friends, 
through impaired health, brought on by nervous derangement, 
as a result of overwork and worry. 

Mr. Marvel thought examinations might be so conducted 
that the pupil would not know he was passing a test for pro- 
motion, by having frequent and short written lessons. He 
would have from six to ten examinations a year, in order to 
keep the record on file in case question of promotion should 
ever become a matter of dispute. 


Rounds, Miss S, C, Starrett, G, B. Files, E.W. Hall, and E. P. 
ampson. 

It was resolved that appropriate instruction should be given 
jn all the public schools of the state on the physiological effect 
of alcohol on the human system. 


TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
BRISTOL COUNTY. 

The eighth meeting of the Bristol County Teachers’ Assoc. 
will be held in the Universalist Church, Taunton, Mass., on 
Saturday, Nov. 1, 1884. The following subjects will be con- 
sidered : 


“' Mental Training,’ by Charles 8. Moore, Prin. of School, Taun- 
ton. “ Hints on Heading,” Miss e T. Harley, June street Inter- 
mediate School, Fall River, with a c of pupils from the Taunton 
schools, “Select Readiogs,”’ Miss Helen L, ley, Fifth street Gram- 
mar School, New Bedford. “ Experiments. Old and New,” H. F. Har. 
rington, —. of Schools, New Bedford, Exhibition of the Solar Cam- 
era, Geo. H. Tripp, Prin. of Middle-street Grammar School, New Bed- 
ford. Ifthe day be cloudy the exhibition cannot be given. The time 
will be occupied in discussion. ‘ School Inventions and Appliances,’’ 
Allen F. Wood, Prin. of the Fifth street Grammar School, New Bedford. 
Methods of Teaching Music,” Milton R. French, Musical Director of 
Taunton Public Schools, with aciass of pupils. “ Arithmetic,” William 
Connell, Supt. of Schools, Fall River. “ Select Readings,” Miss Hadley. 
“ Teaching Pupils to Think,’ A. W. Edson, Supt. of Schools, Attleboro. 
Report of Committees, etc. 


All friends of education are cordially invited to attend this 
meeting, and engage in the exercises. Each teacher will bring 
his own lunch, 

Free return tickets will be given to all who pay full fare to 


attend this 
E. 8. Sec’y. T. LEONARD, Prest. 


8. 
Mr. Tash introduced the subject of educational periodicals, 
and both he and Mr. Corthell spoke in favor of teachers taking 


The society here expressed its very great approbation of 
the paper on a Course of Study in Ungraded Schools. 
The advisory board for the coming year will consist of C. C. 


TEACHER, Bee page 281. 


Ge PAYNE ON TEACHING, — ror EVERY 


NEW (THIRD) 


BOOK ON THE 


HUMAN BODY 


iS JUST READY. 


It is the joint work of Prof. Martin and a teacher of wide experience with YOUNG 


PUPILS, to whom the book is adapted. It is called the 


HUMAN BODY----ELEMENTARY COURSE. 


12mo, 90 cts. ; Examination Price, 45 cts., postage paid. 


~SMartin’s INTERMEDIATE Book, Human Body, 
BRIEFER COURSE, was the ONLY one UNQUALIFIEDLY REC- 
OMMENDED by the Michigan Boards of Health and Education. The 
new ELEMENTARY Course was not ready when the Boards took action. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., Publishers, 29 W. 23d St.,. NEW YORK. 


It will Pay any Live Teacher to Read this List of Books! 


BOOKS on TEACHING and HELPS for TEACHERS. 


How to Study U.S. Mistory. A book to aid Teacherand Pupil. Its use will fill both with love and enthu- 
siasm for the study of History. 225 pp., cloth. Price, $1.00, money cheerfully refunded to any one not 


satisfied with the book, 


How to Teach Arithmetic. Being the same methods that the author, Prof. John W. Cook, uses so suc- 


items of interest to every 
use will arouse an interest 


cessfully in his classes in the Illinois Normal Ugiversity. Cloth, 189 pp.; 75 cts. 


Curious Cobwebs. 225 quaint, queer, and curious questions, with answers, u 
one, the answers to which are not generally known by the average person. I 
in any school or family. Price, 20 cts. 


HMunter’s Helps to History, or Historical Games with cards on U. S. History. Price, 50 cts. 


KMdward’s Menthly Report Cards. The finest thing ont. Price, 75 cts. per 100. Samples free, 


Historical Mottoes, for the walls of the school-room. Six inset, Price, 40 cts. 
Speakers, Dramas, Etc. A large variety to choose from. 


This is oule » gostei list. Send for full catalogue. I havea larger stock of usefal helps than any 
A. FLANACAN, I63 Randolph St., CHICACO. 


house west of New York. 
[Mention this paper.) 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Routledge’s Historical Course 


A SCHOOL OR FAMILY 
Desiring an ex 


ture, and the 
well to address 
Highest testimonials. 


rienced teacher of the Piano, Litera- 
common English Branches, would do 
Miss H., Box 75, mn, 


IN WORDS OF ONE SYLLABLE. 
By Mrs. HELEN W. PIERSON. 


With Maps and many illustrations. Quarto, boards, 
each, $1.00. 


UNITED STATES. 
A Revised and Enlarged Edition. 


ENGLAND, GERMANY, 
FRANCE. 


School Boards and Teachers will find this Series 
penn of examination. Specimen pages furnished on 


Word-Book 
Grammar Blanks. 
Etymological Blank. 
Spelling Blank. 
Note Book. 
Composition Blank. 
School Diary. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
9 Lafayette Place, New York. 


| 
Table-Book. 
Word-Primer, 


JUST OUT! SOMETHING NEW! 


Grammar and Analysis 
Made Easy and Attractive 


CENTS 


and ORGAN, will enable you to play a 


uire no knowledge of music whatever. 
HEARNE & CO., Publishers, 
DIAGSGRAMS. 490 tf 178 Broadway, New York. 


8 e 
familiar 


air on either instrament at once. You re- 


tences from of grammars and Greene’s Analys' Cheapest, Safest, Best. Send Faaa recent circular. 
closing with ‘ MAGIC LANTE AND FINE SLIDES 
several pages of miscellaneous sentences, Specialty. Chestnut St,. 


analysis, and parsing. It makes the study of 


Steady, fixed-focus, Iridium, Arc Lamp. 


Magic LANTERN ELECTRIC LIG 
IME LIGHT MADE EASY! 


HT 
Also 


grammar the delight of both teacher and pupils. 


Price, $1.25. Sent postpaid to any address on receipt 
Address the author, Payne will Help all Teachers 
Liberal te See paue 291, 


Extraordinary Offer ! FOR SALE. 


The COBRESPONDENOE UNIVERSITY JOURNAL, 
Chicago, Ill., organ of the new UNIVERSITY, will be 
sent for six months’ trial, half price, 50 cts. Sample 


A 
opportunity for a school. 
a ty 


second-hand TELESCOPE (Z Mount 
be bought for one-half its 
Address, with stamp, 
JOHN HAMMES, Keokuk, I 


copy for postage. Objects: Popular educution, sel/- WANTED IMMEDIATELY, 
LMAN ergarten Dept. 
dente, road and GROW. us 


FOR SALE OR LEASE, 


M er N. 
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Ina city, in the State of New York, a teacher 
f French and German. The applicant must be able to 


flaently these to teach them by 
e Natural Methoa. pply to HIRAM OROUTT, 


Bureau, 
16 wiey 8t., Boston. 


For five years, in a western town of 20,000 people, and 
nine railroads, — to an experienced person, a boarding 
or day school which has annually had over 200 students 
for eight years. Lessee must buy furniture, $2500 ; 
annual rental, $1500. [Income over expenses has been 


SUBSCRIBE FOR 


Price, $1.25 a year. 


HEARNE’S YOUNC FOLKS’ WEEKLY. 
The Handsomest Child’s Paper Published. 


from $3000 to $4000. Utter failure of health the cause Every Subscriber receives a Premium. 
of leasing. Address M. L. CARHART Send 2 cent stamp for ome copy. 
4924 306 West 7th 8t., Kansas City, Mo. HEARNE & CO., Publishers, 178 seadaeg, N. ¥. 


Agents wanted to sell the following School Supplies. 


M°GUFFEY’S REVISED READING CHARTS. 


Designed to accompany McGuffey’s Revised Readers, 
McGUFFEY’S REVISED READING CHARTS comprise: 


& well-executed, original design. 


These lessons begin with the simplest possible words, and make gradual progress—slow, but sure—with every chart. They 
adapted to the OBJECT, LETTER, WORD, or PHONIC METHOD—or a combination of any of these methods. 


Words in LEGIBLE SCRIPT are on every chart, enabling the pupils to reproduce the words of the lessons in writing. 
Il. A full sheet, large ROMAN ALPHABET, capitals and small letters, and NUMERAL FIGURES. 
III. A full sheet, large SCRIPT ALPHABET, capitals and small letters. 


the latter. 
V. A full sheet, large MULTIPLICATION TABLE. 


mand for a 
combine so many attractive and useful features. 


They are mounted on the best quality of Tar Boards, and printed on fine book paper, and are almost indestructible. 


I, Twenty-four primary lessons, on twenty-four charts, printed in large, new, and beautiful type, and each lesson illustrated with 


IV. A practical COLOR CHART, beautifully and clearly exhibiting the Primary and Secondary colors, and the composition of 


McGUFFEY’S REVISED CHARTS comprise 28 No’s, are entirely new, and were prepared to meet the de- 
good series of Charts and Object Lessons for the youngest pupils. Size of Charts, 26x32 inches. No other Charts 


McGUFFEY’S REVISED CHARTS, Manilla, on Roller « $5.00. 
The Charts on Rollers can be sent by mail, in pasteboard case, on receipt of 60 cents additional for postage and cost of mailing. 
McGUFFEY’S REVISED CHARTS, Manilla Board,in Portfolio . . « « 65.00. 

Where the Charts are exposed to dirt or other injury, the Strong Portfolio is desirable for their preservation. 
McGUFFEY’S REVISED CHARTS, Manilla, with Revolving Stand . . . 7.50. 
The most practical and convenient way for class use. 
McGUFFEY’S REVISED CHARTS, on heavy Tar Boards. . « «+ « « 10.00. 


ECLECTIC WRITING CARDS. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST ASSISTANTS \N TEACHING PENMANSHIP. 
72 NUMBERS ON 36 CARDS, 


ing on the walls of the school-room. 
Each Number Presents But One Letter or Principle. 
The importance of this feature can not be over-estimated ; it will be appreciated by every practical teacher. 
The letters are white on a black ground, and are of a larger size than is usually employed in Writing Charts. They ean 
easily read and studied at a distance of thirty to aay feet. 
For convenience in instructing classes, a description of each letter is given on its Card. 
The thirty-six Cards are put up in a neat box, for conveni in handli 
Price—Mounted on heavy Boards, with box 
Also published on Manilla Boards . . . . . . 00, 
New Kelectic Hand-Book of Penmanship. e 50, 


The ECLECTIC WRITING CARDS are each 13 inches long by 9 inches wide, with loop attached for suspend+ 


be 


dling, and for their better preservation when soe use, 


ECLECTIC SERIES OF N 


LATEST, BEST, AND CHEAPEST.<—~ 


tra heavy roller and stick. 


No others can compare with them. 


Size, 46 by 54inches. Mounted on the best canvas, varnished and supplied with ex- 


EW SCHOOL WALL MAPS. 


Walters 1. THE HEMISPHERES .. . . . $5.00| 8. WORLD. Mercator. . « 85.00 
Green’s Cla 2. EUROPE . ca 6.00| 9. EASTERN HEMISPHERE. . . . 6.00 
All the Books and Blanks recognized by Teachers & 5.00|10. WESTERN HEMISPHERE , . . 5.00 
as 4. APRICA « « 600/11. PALESTINE AND CANAAN . . 6.00 
CLARKE & CO., Publishers, NORTH AMERICA . . 6.00 | 12. CENTRAL STATES . 

Naw TOR=. 6. SOUTH AMERICA . a 5.00 (Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Kentucky.) 
7. UNITED STATES ... . 5.00 | 18. CHART OF ELEM’TARY GEOGRAPHY, 5.00 


THE ECLECTIC MAPS are the most complete, handsome 2nd substantial School Maps ever published. 


By Dr. Anprew Witson, F. R. S. E., of the Edinburgh Medical School. 
I. THE SKELETON, MUSCULAR SYSTEM, DIGESTIVE ORGANS, Ete. 
Il. THE ORGANS OF DIGESTION, CIRCULATION AND EXCRETION. 
Ill. THE NERVOUS SYSTEM AND ORGANS OF SENSE. Set, 815.00. 
These 
on receipt of the price named. 


— PUBLISHED BY— 


C. F. STEARNS, No. 8 Hawley Street, Boston, New England Agent. 


NEW ECLECTIC CHARTS > HUMAN ANATOMY # PHYSIOLOGY. 


Complete in three sheets. Same size and style as Maps. 


maps and charts will be expressed prepaid to any office in the United States 


WAR ANTWERP, BRAGG & GO., Cincinnati # Rew York. 


| 
| 
| 
. 
= 
| 
oy 
Y 
~ | | | | 
THE MOST COMPLETE WORK ON GRAMMATIT.| | 
C4L DIAGRAMS YET PUBLISHED. 
Px... contains all the dificult sentences of Harvey’s . 
Cones (oot old and new editions), selected on ac- 
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Some Late Publications. HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY. 
Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
Anecdotes Illustrative of New Testament Texts. AC Armstrong & Co,NY §1 50 
Among the Stars; or Won Pnings in the Sky. Giberne R Carter & Bros, N Y 1 50 IDs 
Standard i 8 E Cassino & Co, Boston 6 00 e 
Works of Nathaniel Hawthorne. 2vols. © . “ “36 00 ‘als for Keeping Store. 
Vocal and Action Language Caliare and Expression. Lee & Shepard, Boston II. Materials fe ig 
Fopulat Tales. Wells & Treat D Lothrop & Co 60 III. A Pamp hlet Ezpla and 
ey um ‘ “ 
. ames & Bost 1 50 
History of Andover : All in a neat box, 20 cents. By mail, 30 cents. 
ect Foems . . 
. . . Roberts “ 2 00 
Stokes & Allen NY 1 00 CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 
D & Latin and Greek at Sight. Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 
Glimpes o ee Lite. Dene. word, in English. The Knterlinears have been used for thirty years,and now include all the Standard 
of the Netherlands. . Young Estes & Lauriat, Boston 3 00 DE SILVER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ns in . . 
Tho Bondder | Mifiin Co, Bost 1 50 Printed in Olil-colors, Life-size. 
RECENTLY ADOPTED FOR THE CITY OF BOSTON. 
Love and Mirage | Send for Circular, CARROLL W. CLARK, N. Agt., 22 Franklin St., Boston. 
ear . American . Boston 
History of Presid Elections. : Stanwood good Bost 1 80 wer JUST OUT! 
Inductive Badler, Baltimore. 1 50 ORATORICAL! DRAMATIC! NNUAL NUMBER 12 
THE ELOCUTIONISTS ANNUA 
PUBLISER’S NOTES. MISCELLANEOUS. READINGS! RECITATIONS! DIALOG UES! TABLE A ux 
— Contains the latest and best pro juctionsof the Most POPULAR ENGLISH ap M RITERS \. 
iy — wi f the Choicest Selections of Standard Literature. Sold by all Booksellers and News. 
Paxwe will help all Teachers. S00 muddy as we drink dealer er will postpaid upon resipt of price, 200 pages Paper Binding, 208. 
— SPECIAL NATIONAL SCHOOL OF KLOCUTION AND ORATORY, 


We invite special attention to the new an- 
nouncement in THz JoURNAL of this issue of 
Clarke & Co., 22 Bond St., New York City. 
They publish the following unique and useful 
books for teachers and schools: Clarke’s Table- 
Book, 20 cts.; Clarke’s Word-Primer, 25 cts.; 
Clarke’s Word-Book, 30 ets. ; Walter’s Lessons 
in Music, 50 cts. 

Blanks per dozen: The Principal’s Daily 
Record, $4 20; The Principal’s Indiv. Ex. Rec- 
ord, $420; Clarke’s Grammar Blank, No. 1, 
$1.20; Clarke’s Grammar Blank, No. 2, $1.35; 
Clarke’s Etymological Blank, 75 cts.; Clarke’s 
Spelling Blank, 75 cts.; The Unique Note- 
Book, 75 cts.; The Unique Composition Blank, 
55 cts.; The Unique School Diary, 25 cts. 


Apvicze To Moruers. — Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup should always be used when 
children are cutting teeth. It relieves the little 
sufferer at once; it produces natural, quiet 
sleep by relieving the child from pain, and the 
little cherub awakes as “ bright as a button.” 
It is very pleasant to taste. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, aliays all pain, relieves 
wind, regulates bowels, and is the bost 
known remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 

Every reader should notice the announce- 
ment of the National Handbook by Hubbard 
Bros., Boston, Mass., in this issue of Tux 
JOURNAL. It is an importantand timely book 
and will be permanently valuable for handy 
reference. 

Avoip Fever, Ague aud Biliousness by tak- 
ing Colden’s Liquid Beef Tonic. Ask for 
Colden’s ; of druggists. 

Colden’s Liquid Beef Tonio will cure in- 
digestion, and perpetuate bodily vigor. No 
other. Of druggists. 


A CARD to TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I_ will take them in exchange for books you may 
Please send me a list of those you would 
LIKE TO SELL @B EXCHANGE. 

Send for my —_ = of cheap, miscellaneous books. 
Send 6c. in stamps for my complete educational cata- 
logue. Send orders for cheap School Books to 

C. M. BARNES, 151 and 153 Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


459 
are the best and c 
system for 
Pp chromo 


OUR NEW SCHOOL AIDS = 


set contains 1 


gt artistic chromo excelsior cards, price per set $1; half 

ne 

merit, 

not y 

ber and kinds of cards wanted, and we will surely pleneo zen. Price 
free. by mail. 


logue of Books, em- 


Not === 
tions, Home Amusements, Dancing, Games, Letter- 


Writers Etiquette, Debating, &. Address, 
DICK & FITZGERALD, Publishers, 


4831 18 Ann Street, New York. 


Chicago. 492e0w 


Send for our Cata- 


Scott’s EmuLsIon oF Purge Cop Liver 
WITH HyPOPHOSPHITES, in Consumption 
and Scrofula. Dr. J. R. Burton, of Valdosta, 
Geo., says: “‘I have for several years used 
Scott’s Emulsion, and find it to act well in 
Consumption and Scrofula, and other condi. 
tions requiring a tonic of that class.”’ 


—A subscriber advertises for ‘A plain gir! 
to cook.’ He probably was afraid he would be 
hanged if he cooked a pretty girl. 

— My mother began gaining from the first 
dose she took of Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator 
She is rid of those bad feelings about her heart 
now, the relief is permanent, other remedies 
only helped her for a few miputes.—Miss Clara 
Bradt, Lawton, Mich. $1., at druggists. 

— “ Yes, sir,’’ said Mr, Partington, speaking 
of one who drank himself to death. ‘ Yes, 
sir, dissolution has brought many a man to his 
grave.’’ 

OFFICEHOLDERS. — The office held by the 
Kidneys is one of importance. They act as 
Nature’s sluice-way to carry off the extra liq- 
uids from the system, and with them the im- 
purities, both those that are taken into the 
stomach and those that are formed in the blood. 
Any clogging or inaction of these organs is 
therefore important. Kidney-Wort is Nature’s 
efficient assistant in keeping the kidneys in 
good working order, strengtheuing them and 
inducing healthy action. If you would get 
well and keep well, take Kidney-Wort. 


— Flies must be expert mathematicians, 
judging from the way they multiply. 


Tue Great AMERICAN CHORUS. — Sneez- 
ing, snuffing and coughing! This is the music 
all over the land just now ; and will be until 
June. “I’ve got such a terrible cold in my 
head.’”’ Cure itwith Ely’s Cream Balm,or it may 
end in the toughest form of Catarrh. Maybe 
you have Catarrh now. Nothing is more nau- 
seous and dreadful. This remedy masters it 
as no other ever did. Not asnnff nor a liquid. 
Applied by the finger to the nostrils. Pleasant, 
certain, radical. 


— There isa maidenly lady in Burlington 
who is such a strict prohibitionist that she 
won’t even permit herself to sit in a draught. 


—Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator cures all 
forms of Heart Disease, nervousness and sleep- 


—* Dinnis, why is a gintleman like a 
“Shure, how a I know, Mike ?” 


ele- doesn’t a gintleman wine and dine, and doesn’t 


a puppy whine two ?”’ 

X@™ Decorative Art. Explicit directions for 
every use are given with the Diamond Dyes. 
For dyeing Mosses, Grasses, Eggs, Ivory, Hair, 
&c., 10c. Druggiste keep them. Wells, 

& Co., Burlington, Vt. 


A Mieuty Wrapon. 
Martin Luther, it is said, 


An inkstand flung at Satan’s head. 
It were better far, I think, 
Instead of this to fling the ink, 
Taking Esterbrook’s steel 
To drive the Devil to his den. 
for this Volume of Taz JOURNAL, 
BIN $1.50 by mail, 
. PUB, CO., 16 Boston. 


Publication Department, C. C. SRORMAKER, Manager. | 1416 & 1418 Chestnut 8t., PHILADELPHIA. 


LABBERTON’S HISTORICAL ATLAS. 


SevenTH AND EntarGep Epirion. 112 CoLtorep Maps. 


Price $1.50, Net. 


(Former cost, $3.50) 


TOWNSEND MAC COUN, Pub’, 744 Broadway, New York. 
Something New. 
BEST BOOKS YET PUBLISHED. 


CAMPBELL’S READING SPELLERS. 
ALLENS COMPOSITION BOOKS. 


Highly commended as meeting a want long experienced by 
all progressive teachers. 


SEND FOR SPECIMEN PAGES. 


D. VAN WINKLE, 88 Chambers St., New York. 
Educational Publishers, 


WINCHELL C0. Metropol’n BI’k, Chicago, THE NEW-ENGLAND 


PRIMARY FRIDAYS, New Kaition, 25 

: Has done business, under its present two 
CROUKER’S LESSONS ON COLOR . + 80) unbroken years, from Sept. to Be "During ‘these 
RICHARDSON’S GRADED LANG. EXEROISES, each 10 | Yours the undersigned has Aevoted all, his time tad om, 
FAIRBANK’S SCHOOL SONGS, four grades, cach 10 | all his energy and professional skill to the mu. 
TONIO SOL-FA MUSIC COURSK FOR SOHOOLS, each 15 | of Teachers positions or promo. 
TONIC SOL-FA MANUAL FOR TEAOHKRS, Partl., tion, ‘and school officers desiring texchers in overt grado 
BATUBELLOR’S BOUQUET OF SONG, Tonic Sol-fa, 25 | Cracnool. ‘The proepects for the future of 


Bureau were never so encouraging as to-day. 


FACTS TO BE CONSIDERED. 


1. We have extended our lines until we literally 
occupy the whole field,—the Nation, its States and Ter- 
ritories. We areas likely any day to receive calls for 
teachers from New Vork as from Massachusetts; from 
Virginia as from.Rhode Island; from Oregon as from 
Connecticut, 

2, Though our membership is daily expiring by limit- 
ation, yet constant sesvesions by registration, give us 
more than a thousand living members at all times, a 
large majority of whom are employed. If all were en- 
gaged, we should have no candidates to supply the nu- 
merous calls for teachers, constantly coming in. But 
many of these members, among the best teachers in 
every de ment of instruction from the Kindergarten 
to the llege, are not seeking tions, but prefer- 
ment. They now hold good positions, but they natur- 
ally want more . Hence School Officers have 
learned where to apply for the best teachers, and the 
—_  ~ acme where to register to find access to the 
schools, 

No charge is made to School Officers for services 
rendered 


INOow 
BINGHAW’S 


New Edition. 


Revised and in Great Part Rewritten 
BY 
W. GORDON McCABE, A.M., 
Head Master of University School, Petersburg, Va. 


Price, $1.08, 


ON RECEIPT OF WHICH COPIES WILL BE 
SENT FOR EXAMINATION, 


3. This Bureau is under the management of a pro- 
fessional educator, who has spent forty years in the 
school-room, and has dev much attention to the 
school and the teacher’s necessary qualifications. 


4. It is never too late to register, for there is no week 
of the year when teachers are not called for at this 


y 
Circulars and forms of appiication sent FREE, 
Address HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


KIND WORDS. 
HinaM Oroort, LL.D.— Dear Sir: It gives me 


E. H. BUTLER & CoO., 


PUBLISH ERS, say that the whom we 
a wise assist- 
17 and 19 South Sixth 8t., ance, Rave proved to be among and 
valued of our corps, and I shall always avail myself of 
New England Agent: an 
JOHN VAUGHN, 27 Franklin St., Boston. Port Wane hd 
THE BIGGEST THING OUT “Sece's.te*| The Best Time to get Payne. 
(mew) E. NASON & CO., 120 Fulton St., New York. Bee page 281. 
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ADVERTISING CHEATS, 


“Tt has become so common to begin an 
article in an elegant, interesting style, 

‘Then run it into some advertisement, that 
we avoid all such, 

** And simply call attention to the merits of 
Hop Bitters in as plain, honest terms as possi- 


ble 

To induce people 

“To give them one trial, which so proves 
their value that they will never use anything 


” 


“Tae REMEDY so favorably noticed in all the 


PaPeligious and secular, is 
“ Having a large sale, and is supplanting all other 


medicines. 
the virtues of the Hop plant, 
great 


“ There is no den 
and the proprietors of Hop Bitters have shown 


shrewdness and ability * 
“In compounding a medicine whose virtues are so 
palpable to every one’s observations.” 


Dip SHE Diz? 
"No! 


‘*She lingered and suffered along, pining 
away all the time for years,” 

‘* The doctors doing her no good;”’ 

‘* And at last was cured by this Hop Bitters 
the papers say so much about.’ 

“Indeed ! Indeed !” 

“ 2 thankful we should be for that medi- 
cine!’ 

A DAUGHTER’s MisERy. 

‘Eleven years our daughter suffered on a 
bed of misery, 

‘*From a complication of kidney, liver, 
rheumatic troubles and Nervous debility. 

‘* Under the care of the best. physicians, 

‘* Who gave her disease various names, 

** But no relief, 

‘‘And now she is restored to us in 
health by as simple a remedy as Hop Bitters, 
that we bad shunned for years before using it.’ 
—The Parents. 


FATHER 18s GETTING WELL. 

‘* My daughters say : 

‘‘How much better father is since he used 
Hop Bitters.’’ 

** He is getting well after his long suffering 
from a disease declared incurable.’ 

‘And we are so glad that he used your Bit- 
ters.."—A Lady of Utica, N. Y. 

nh None genuine without a bunch of green Ho 
on the 


white label. Shun all the vile, poisonous st 
with * Hop” or “ Hops”’ in their name. 


DIRECTORY. 
Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar, 


PROFESSIONAL. 


LLEN STENOGRAPHIC INST., 8 Pemberton S8q., 
Boston. Practicability a specialty. Circulars. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT 
Dartmouth College Hanover, N. H. Address the 
esident, or Prof. E. k. RUGGLES. 344 az 


LOCUTION and VOICE CULTURE. L. ALOXZO 
BUTTERFIELD, 90 Myrtle St., Boston, Mass, 


‘LOCUTION AND VOICE CULTURE, 
Miss MAVERETTE E. Eppy, Evans House, 175 
mont Street. Classes now being formed. Instruc- 

tion with special reference to teachers’ needs. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG Y¥, Boston. 
Entrance examinations, May 31, June 1, and Sept. 
18 and 19, 1883. 


F. A. WALKER, Prest. WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 


OSE POLYTECHNICINSTITUTE, Terre Haute, 
Indiana, add 


For catalogues ress 
423 zz Prest. CHARLES O, THOMPSON. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Soeaze, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address C, BRAGDON, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab 
advancement of art education and 


ARTLETT, Princé; 


| mane STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
At For Both Sexes. 
For particulars, address 
458 E. H. Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
on Sept 8 1884. circuiars, etc., ad- 
‘or 
dress Miss ELLEN Prin. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. Boypkn, A.M. 
SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Pb.D. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, WRSTFIELD, Mass. 
For Both Bezxes. 


_ For catalogues, address J. G. 800TT. 138 
ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


course of Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for 
for Circular or information, T. J. MORGAN, Prin. 


PREPARATORY. 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence. 
R.I. Common branches. English and Scientific and 
Address Gorr, Rion, & SMITH, Principals. 


— 


INDERS tor Volame of Taz JOURNAL, 
ma paid. Address 
HE NE PUB. OO.,'18 Hawley Boston, 


== 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


kg OUR GREAT PREMIUM. For 
particulars see page 261. 


Tae ENAMELED CHALK CRrAYon.—School 
Boards, one after the other, all over the coun- 
try are adopting the Enameled Chalk Crayon, 
and the mcnthly record of sales shows a steady 
increase. The manufacturers of this Crayon 
have striven to produce an article which should 
be superior to anything ever before made, and 
have not been satisfied with simple equality. 
Every attention has been and is paid to the de- 
tails of manufacture, and the praises of con- 
sumers attest to the fact that this attention is 
appreciated. Trifles make up the sum of our 
existence, and it is by strict attention to smal! 
things that great things are accomplished. 
The manufacturers of the Enameled Crayons 
predict that ultimately there will be no other 
kind used in schools, and the importance of 
the trade justifies their careful work, while the 
firm faith they display in their goods must 
finally impress everyone. Asa new and im- 
proved article, the Enameled Crayons certainly 
merit all that is claimed for them. 


ImPoRTANT.—When you visit or leave New 
York City, save Baggage Expreasage and Car- 
riage Hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 459 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 


good | reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Eu- 


ro plan. Elevator; Restaurant supplied 
with the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated 
railroad to all depots. Families can live better 
for less ray Se the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other first-class hotel in the city. 


ALL persons going from New England to 
New York will find the New York and New 
England Railroad a very desirable route, The 
connections for Philadelphia, Washington, and 
the South and West at Jersey City are close, 
avoiding the trouble and expense of crossing 
New York City. The evening train from Bos- 
ton to New London, and thence to New York 
by the charming steamer “ City of Worcester,”’ 
is a route that combines comfort with a good 
night’s rest. The road is now in good condi- 
tion, and the officers are courteous. We ad- 
vise our readers to try this route, 

SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS, 


ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 
49 Snow St. Providence, R. 
Oct 15, 1884. 

J. A. SWASEY, Esq., 35 Pemberton 5q ,, Boston: 

Dear Sir: — After twenty years of use in 

our school, we cordially recommend Swasey's 

Blackboards. We believe them to be the best 

and the cheapest in the world. They are the 

most durable and the most satisfactory. 

Smooth, dead surface; no reflection. On good 
ground they will last twenty years. 

GorF, Ricz, AND Situ, Principals. 
(formerly Mowry & Goff ) 


THE first page of THz JougNAL this week 
has announcements of unusual value. Read 
those of J. H. Batler, 925 Chestnut St., Phila 
delphia; and Harper.& Bros., New. York. The 
list of books they advertise for teachers is un- 
rivaled. Every one of them should be in the 
teacher’s library. Send for them at once. 


Before selecting a History, Teachers 
are requested to examine 


BUTLER’S 
Pictorial History = United states 


NEW EDITION. 
Price, $1.00. 


1g Sent by mail, without additional 
charge, on receipt of price. 


E. H. BUTLER & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
17 and 19 South Sixth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
New England Agent 


JOHN VAUGHN, 27 Franklin St., Boston. 


ALL HAIL! 


LIGHT TO THE WORLD. 


It is HALE’S HONEY OF HOREHOUND AND 
TAR. Horehound has been known from time immemo- 
rial as the best remedy for Sere and Diseased 
Lungs, and Coughs, Colds and Sore Throats. 
Tar hasgained a reputation unequaled by anything else in 
cases of Consamption and those deep-seated Colds, 
and those two combined with the soothing and pleasant 
effects of honey have formed a combination that is su- 
perior to any other one remedy in the whole 
world for the cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Coughs, Sore Throats and Weak Chests. 

There are dangerous imitations! Ask for HALE’S by 
its full name, and take no substitute. 

Pike’s Toothache Drops Cure in One Minute, 
German Corn Remover Kills Corns and Bunions. 


KLY’s 
CREAM BALM 
Causes no Pain. 
Gives Belief at 
once. “Thereugh 
Treatment will 
Cure, Not a 
uid or Snuff. Ap- 
ply inte nostrils. 


Give ita Trial, 


50 cts. at Druggists. 

60 cts. by mail regis- 

tered. Sample by mail, 10 cts, Send for circular. 
ELY BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 


HAY-FEVER 


Health and Happiness. 
DO AS OTHERS 


§ 


HAVE DONE. 


Are your nerves weak? 
“Kidney Wort cured me from nervous weakness 
&c., after I was not expected to live.”—Mrs. M. M. B. 

Goodwin, Ed, Christian Monitor Cleveland, O, 


ou Bright’s Disease? 
Frank Wilson, Peabody, Mass. 


Suffering from Diabetes? 
“Kidney-Wort is the most successful remedy I have 

ever used. Gives almost immediate relief.” 
Dr. Phillip C. Ballou, Monkton, Vt. 


ou Liver Complaint? 
“Henry Ward, iate Col. Nat. Guard, N. 


Is | your Back lame and aching? 
Wrest, bettie) cured when I wasso 
M. Tallmage, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Have you Kidney Disease? 

“Kidney-Wort made me sound in liver and kidneys 
after years of unsuccessful doctoring. Its worth 
$10 a box.”—Sam’l Hodges, Williamstown, West Va. 


Are you Constipated ? 
Nelson Fairchild, 8t. Albans, Vt. 


Have you Malaria? 


Have 
“Kidney- 
like c 


Have 


nm 
remedy I have over, Yes’. K. Clark, South Hero, Vt. 


Are you tormented with Piles? 
en. H. Horst, Cashier M, Bank, Myerstown, Pa, 


“Kidney-Wort cured me, after 1 was given up to 
by ad suffered thirty 
dge Maicolm, West , Maine. 


adies, are you sufferin 
gadios, cured ys of peculiar troubles of 


ears standing. Many friends use and praise 
ioe Mrs. Lamoreauz, Isle La Motte, Vt. 


If u would Banish Disease 
1 "ioe gain Health, Take 


KIDNEY-WORTE 


THe BLOOD CLEANSER. 


SIBLEY'S PATENT PENCIL SHARPENER. 


The Only Practical Lead and Slate Pencil 
Sharpeuer Ever Invented. 


Simple, durable. and easily kept in order. Works 
rapidly, and makes a fine point. 

Price, $5. Send for descriptive circalar to 

489 W. E. SIBLEY, Waltham, Mass. 


wee. An Easy Way to Get PAYNE, °*2sP"*° 


Teachers’ Agencies, 
EST TEACHERS, 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERICAN SOHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. ¥. 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau. 


Business Transacted in every State and Territory. 
Rev. F. A. FREEpLEY, Prest. De Pauw College, 
New Albany, Ind. : “ With pleasure I speak thus pub- 
licly of your promptness and efficiency in furnishing 
my school with capable and successfal teachers. It 
all I would desire in filling any vacancy.” 
For application: form and list of testimonials, address 
XL. B. LANDIS, Manager, 
631 Hamilton St., Allentown, Pa, 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{ntrodaces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Princi » Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for of instruction; recommends 
good schools ents. Call on or address 
RS. M. J. YOUNG- FULTON, 
and Teachers’ 


23 Square, New Work, 


240 as (1) 


A Choice Collection 


of School Circulars, with judicious advice to parents 
and fans. Professors, teachers, governesses, in 
every department of art and learning.recommended to 
colleges, schools, and families. References to the fam- 
ilies of the Hon. Hamilton Fish, Ex-Secretary Evarts. 


Cyrus W. Field. 
Miss H. HESSE, 
36 W. 2ist Street, New York City. 


487 1 

Brockway Teachers’ Agency, 
sapplies Teachers for all epee of work in the pub- 
orn States. “Teachers, send stamp for 


The Union Teachers’ Agency. 


1, Provides School Boards and Principals with Teach- 
ers without charge. 

2- Aids teachers in obtaining positions. 

8. Selis or rents school properties. 

School Officers in want of teachers, and teachers who 
wish to improve their situations, will find it to their ad- 
vantage toapplyto LOVELL & 


480 16 AsTOR PLACE, Naw YORK CirTy. 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 


EsTABLISHED IN 1880. 
Teachers wisbing to go South can not afford to over- 
look this Agency. The proprietor, a Southern school- 
ter, isa pr teacher, and bas been in charge 
of the famous Howard School of Nashville for the pas- 
ten years. Over 1000 pupils and 20 teachers. 
8. 8. WOOLWINE, Proprietor, 
23814 Church 8t., NASHVILLE, TENN, 


THE BOSTON 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


For terms address 
EVERETT O, FISK, 
13 Tremont Piace, Boston. 


IMPORTANT. 


Great field for Teachers in Texas. Those desiring 
situations would do well to write this Agency for Ap- 


plication-form. 
TEXAS SCHOOL AGENCY, Temple, Texas. 


Central Educational Bureau, 


One of the many UNSOLICITED testimonials: 


‘I must commend your Bureau for the genuine in- 
terest taken in your applicants, You have given me 
more information of the vacancies sent than all the 
other Agencies together.’ 

Send for “ Terms” and “ Mutual Plan.’’ 

D. F. DIMON 

484 tf hia. 


1618 Chestnut St., Philadelp 

Agents Wanted. 
TIMELY AND IMPORTANT FACT. 

PERMANENTLY VALUASLE. 

A bird’s-eye view of our National History, showin. 
rise and decline of parties, popular and electoral vote 
every election; important facts relative to each Presi- 
dent and administration to date; giving Vice-Prests., 
Cabinet Officers, Prest. of Senate, and Speaker of the 
House; Presidential Election laws; qualifications for 
voters in each State; revenne under existing tariff; ex 
penses of Government, including ee etc.; na- 
tional debt; foreign representation in this country and 
representatives in foreign countries; salaries; sketches 
of present candidates by ablest authors. Fully en- 
dorsed by leading men. A bandsome 12mo vol., bo 
in stik cloth, containing 678 pages (well worth $2.00). 


Sent by mail on receipt of $1.00. 
HUBBARD BROS., Pubiishers, Boston, Mass, 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Wanted, Agents for the lives of BLAINE & LOGAN. 
H. J. Ramsdell and Ben. Perley Poore. 34 

© illustrations. The most authentic ion pub- 
ished. Prospectus, 50 cents. Send at once. Also for 
Life of Wendell Phillips (jast published), and Lives of 


+ 


Noted Women of Europe and America. Circulars free. 
WILSON BROTHERS, 
477 tf #1 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 
Send six cents for and 
which will help all, of either sex, 


than anything else in this 
e workers absolutely sure. 
Augusta, 


Maine, <4iss, 


to more money right 
werld. Fortunes 
At once address Tauz & Co., 


\ 
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Another Volume of the Science Text-Books are now ready. MACMILLAN & 00.'8 Choir and Singing Class Books. 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS 
Huxley’s Lessons in Elem. Physiclogy, $1.10 


A COMPEND OF GEOLOGY. Worship. samo 


L in Logic 
By JOSEPH LE CONTE, Elem. Physics, No better provision for the needs of chotrs has for 


Prof. of Geology and Natural History in the Univ. of California; author of “ Elements of Geology,” etc. A my, 1.25 time been furnished. noble 
Leckyer’s Elem. Music, and full I Course, 


In the preparation of this work the author has kept constantly in view two ends: 1. To make a book which Catalogue sent on 
Fourth ae ew York. heral Worship has 320 , divided as follows: 
shall interest the pupil, and at the same time convey real scientific knowledge, 2. To awaken, asfaraspos-| 1542z 112 e., bes pages, exer 


sible, the faculty and cultivate the habit of observation, by directing the attention of the pupil to geological lar So in 1, 2, 3 4 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 00., | ‘Tunes in all pages of Anthems; 


true onthe awakened by chy PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN and about 30 pages of misce Music for 
isfy that appetite. Educational A tus and Materials, | concert. 
| PRANG’S AMER. TEXT-BOOKS of ART EDUCATION 
: PRANG’S TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS. For Singing Classes. B. TOWNER 
| A Book Showing How to Teach. we A convenient, entertaining, and 


Schooi t Songs, 29 ymn Tunes, 18 Anthems and 4 Chants; 
CHERS’ MANUAL OF DISCIPLINE AND INSTRUCTION. | 
TEACHER BY THE CITY SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS OF THE CITY OF NEW “YORK. the Retail Price, 60c.; Price per dos., $6. 


Adopted the Board of Education of the City of New York, for the use of every; PRANC’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 
- "Pensher in the Public Schools under its control. Dealers in Scientific Apparatus and Gems for Little Singers. 


This man hand: ! cloth in two 12 1 ’ e for Prim ~y one for Grammar) gy Catalogue and particulars address 
Grades,—is the method of teac subject in the ver THE PRANG RDUOAT, ATIONAL OOMPANY a ebarming oo} collection of genial little songs for Primary 
: ter fund of abel @ information, Wr Schools dergartens, and the Children at Home. 
d Course of Stady for the public schools of New York City. It contains a grea 399 tf k Street bs " 
t practically arranged, in relation to the teacher’s work than is to be found in any book similar in character or £6 pictures and 62 Songs. a Elizabeth U. Emerson 
iq Rancational in purpose. Based upon the advanced and tested theories of the best educational authorities of the a and Gertrude Swayne, assisted by L. O. Emersor.. 
this book is a guide or an Sag t where. In graded and in ungraded sc 8 eq y eeker Mailed for the Retail Price, 30c.; Price per doz., $3, 
Sndlapensable. 8. BABCO OCK, Publisher, 55 CEDAR STREET, NEw YORK City. THOS. NELSON & $0 NEW YORK, se 
@ 62.08 wel te one address on receipt! Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, 487 
Tea — A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITEBATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
think it an able practical which will an to HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Crown 8vo, cloth, $3.50. THE FEITSHANS 
to those y-- beginning the profession of teaching. I can cordiall Wy recommend 5 he fellow-teachers through-| OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. Ss chool of Elocuti on 
out the United THOS. HUNTER, Prest. Normal College, + a York City. |THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. ‘ 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. Readers, Actors, and also a course in Shaks- 
AMERICAN SOHOOL BOOK CO., HARPER & BROTHERS, for Catalogues. ser tt | *'this schoo! granted diplomas to those who com- 
: Pranklin plete the full course, talogue. 
aired. Prices. P & C No. 123 West Side Square, Springfield, Ill. 
SEYMOUR’S METHOD IN BOOK-KBEPING.. RT E R AT E S, 349 zz J. FEITSHANS, Principal. 
CURDS NEW METHOD IN ENGLISH ANALYSIS.. 50 Leaflets from Motley. Publish PHILADELPHIA — 
GRAVES'S NEW GRADED SPELLING BOOK... SEND TO 
FIRST LESSONS IN PAYSLOS (hiv. ed.) “30 Belted by B. Buckwalter’s Spellers. University Publishing Co. 
and home GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &c. 
TAKING LEAD. hich Mr. Motley laid the foundations of «permanent| NEW YORK. Speak = 
Ne w ‘oates’s Compre ensive aker. 
Barnes New Arithmetics & Higher Mathematics, | fame,such as the Abdication of Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. |SOWER, POTTS & CO., Phiiadeiphia, 
| na oa! History serie Bilent; The Life and Death of p Sidney; The| ——Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras | _ THH NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Barnes’ Popular rawing Series. Fire-ships. Ge. 4 Tr Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 
Montelth’s Two-Book y Course. 3 109 Sharpless’ $ Geom. and Irigonom. | wWwessiake’s Common School Literature. 
le’s 14 Weeks in the T vols.; &c.,&c.| Retail Price, 50c.; Introduction Price, 370. Raub’s Language Series. Lloyd’s Literature fer Little Folks. 
BARNES. & CO., Publishers. A. ©. STOOKIN, Agt. for New Eng., Wabash Ave., Gummere’s Surveyin Raub’s Nermal Spellers. 
a. B. TON, for New England, 7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. tial Economy. Felton’s Unriva nied Outline Maps. 
pard Onstitution. 
Dickens’s Child’s History Pessreem’s Science. 308 eow 


J. H. BUTLER, JOHNSON’S | THE 


925 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, oF P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
PUBLISHER OF Family Atlas of the World. ‘ NEW voru.| Leacher’s Manual. 
THE FRANKLIN ARITHMETICS Clacctes for Btudente. AM: ORCUTT, LL.D. 
i WORCESTER’S NEW SPELLERS, New edition just issued. The Blomentary Selon pline ,the Bchool, and other Pa- 
at Street. 455 Fully revised to date. Putnam’s Progress enlarged. pers Qual 
Two medals and a decoration. of, Bteqvaphy, (new 
BOSTON FOREIGN Over 189,000 sold to date Brachott's Poe New and Enlargedt Edition of this valuable work 
HENY HOLT & 00. STEIGER & GEORGE chet Classteat D Soheols, 1-0! this book the author has presented the results of 
R. LOCR WOOD, New Yore ; HACHETTE & CO.’8 We want more men in each State. Kiemaves Posste fur Haus und Schule, 1135 thirty five years of successful experience in the school- 
Large stock of IMPORTED BOOKS in the Foreign A. J. JOHNSON & Mintel Bnglich Fret $1.00. Beas by mall on reosips of price: 
144 Tremont St., Beston. Home Reading. 75 THOMPSON, co., 
specimen pages, mailed on application ’ Boston. 


School Room Wall aye to the Publishers 
ce The New and Complete Catalegue of 


CowP ERTHWAIT & Co, OHARLES H. WHITING, The PUBLICATIONS of 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers., PUBLISHERS, 

MONROE Supplem'y Readers. (Successor to HALL & |JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
MONROE'S Reading Charts, Shestnut St. PUBLISHER, AND DEALER IN 
Business-Standard Copy-Books, PHILADELPHIA. Scientific and other Text-Books for Colleges, Indus- 


-_ trial Schools and Theological Seminaries, with 
TEXT BOOKS many Valuable Practical Works for Architects, 
Engineers, Mechanics, Ete., including Works on 
School Stationery, Agriculture, Assaying, Astronomy, Book-keeping; 

Ohemistry, Drawing, and Painting, Electricity, EB- 

32 Bromfield St., Boston. gineering, Metallurgy, Machinery, Mechanics, Min- 
Seamanship, Steam-Engine, Ventilation, 
GUPFLY Co. Superintendents, and Teachers with School and College 
abash Ave. Text-books and every variety of School Supplies. Also a full List of their Editions of 


WARREN'S New Geographies. 

GREENE'S New Grammars. | 15 Bromfield 8t. 
POWELL’S Language Series. BOSTON. 
AAGAR’S Mathematics. 
BERARD’S New U. S. History. 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. |” 
ROYSE'S American Literature, 

ROYSE’S English Literature. 


APPLETON'S Young Chemist. '| ae 15 Bromfield St., Boston 
PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts.| CHICAGO. : _..| Liberal discounts made. Correspondence solicited.| JOHIT RUSKIN’S WORKS. 
| Address as above. 806 tf eow Will be sent free to by mai! any one orderswng it. 
| CHARLES COLLINS, ALL TEACHERS 
Manual o 2 tes 
ites New i etics. 
Gt the Lessons. 
Scows Review Mistery. A Short Outline His-| 69 cts. per year. Sample number free, TWwo - BOOK SERIES. 
tory of the United States, for review grades and be- N. TIBBALS & SONS A 
Witelpicy’s Compend of Mistery. $13. "| 194 Naseam St., New York City 
\ —|Fall River, Mass. Springfield, Mass. Gloucester, Mass. 
OLARK & MAYNARD, | HOW | ofthe the | Auburn, Me. Lewiston, Be, Calais, Mo, 
7 Order PERI American; Great Falls, N. H. Salisb Mass. Norwich, Ct. 
Mistories and Hlist’l Readers; and Foreign, at OLUB RATES. Send ’ ury, 
f Leigh Histery ef Home stam Catalogue. T 
Themeow’s New ‘Arithmetics Algebra; TO pied with Books, snd Station Hanson, Mass. Provincetown, Mass. Richmond, Me. 
Reed and Kellegg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- SAVE A fall line > of SOHEDLER’S SUPERIOR Peabody, Mass. Weymouth, Mase. 
and = Hygiene: alws wayeon on hand. Price list on Orono, Me. Haston, Mass. Rochester, N. H. 
q 2 H. L Westen. MONEY. ‘HENRY D. p. & BS & 00. Indianapolis, Ind. Memphis, Tena. Somerset, Mass. 
a Parkersburg, W, Va. Denver, Colo. Wheeling. W. Va. 
>] 
A Dr. Sauveur’s Educational Works, Bto. Bto. Bto. 
— Sold by —— 
¥. W. SOHOENHOF, 
New York (ity; Boston, Mass. ; W Pa. Descriptive Circular and Price- List on Application. 


Just Out: GRANMAIRE WPRANCAISE POUB LES ANGLAIS; $1.50. Mey te the 
Exercises; 50 
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